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THE DREAD TO-MORROW. 


Quid sit futurum cras, fuge quzrere. 


How often doth the march of coming ill 
No echo of its footfall fling before, 
But steals adown the corridor, until 

It pauses — at the door! 


The eagle’s shadow warns the huddled flock ; 
The tempest sends chill breezes through the 
sky, 
Its harbingers: on man disaster’s shock 
Swoops all too suddenly. 


The bark, through rapids piloted with care, 
Sails a smooth course, forgetting dangers 
gone, 
But strikes the hidden reef-edge unaware — 
Sinks ! — and the stream flows on. 


Our world all praise, our rapture at the height, 

Songs on our lip and laughter in our eye, 

The thunderbolt of trouble, fiercely bright, 
Falls from serenest sky. 


No sign foretells the near approach of sorrow, 
No note, no breath of warning in the air; 
Still on each sweetest dream the dread to- 
morrow 
Hath broken unaware. 


Haply ’twas so ordained by wiser powers, 
Who in the draught of suffering man must 


ain 
Infused the memory of careless hours 
As anodyne to pain. 


Willing that each, unmindful of the knell, 
Should pluck the flower, should hail the sun, 
and rest 
Locked a forgetful while in honeyed spell, 
Nor perish all unblest. 


ane * the proffered boon with thankful 
eart, 
Nor listen for the tramp of troublous years; 
Remembered joy shall soothe when sorrow’s 
smart 
Turns thy sweet past to tears. 
Cornhill Magazine. 


HANDS AS THEY ARE SHOOK, 
(Mew Style.) 


In healthier times, when friends would meet 
Their friends in chamber, park, or street, 
Each, as hereunder, each would greet. 


Your level hand went forth; you clasped 
Your crony’s; each his comrade’s grasped — 
tf roughly, neither friend was rasped. 


Such was the good old-fashioned cue 
Of honest British ‘‘ How d’ye do?”’ 
I think it manly still —don’t you? 


THE DREAD TO-MORROW, ETC. 


But zow, when smug acquaintance hails 
A set that would be “‘ smart,’’ but fails, 
Another principle prevails. 


The arm, in lifted curve displayed, 
Droops limply o’er the shoulder-blade, 
As needing some chirurgeon’s aid: 


The wrist is wrenched of Jones and Brown, 
Those ornaments of London Town ; 
Their listless fingers dribble down: 


Brown reaches to the knuckle-bones 
Of thus-excruciated Jones; 
Brown’s hand the same affliction owns. 


At length his finger-tips have pressed 
The fingers of his Jones distressed : 
Both curvatures then sink to rest. 


A sort of anguish lisped proceeds 
From either’s mouth, but neither heeds 
The other’s half-heroic deeds. 


Exhausted, neither much can say; 
Complacent, each pursues his way; 
And Jones and Brown have lived to-day. 


For both have sought by strenuous strain 
To demonstrate, in face of pain, 
That friends they were, and friends remain. 


Ah, wonderful! Can poets deem 
Self-sacrifice a fading dream? 
Are salutations what they seem? 


Is Brown some Altruist in disguise, 
And Jones an Ibsenite likewise, 
That thus they flop and agonize? 


Or are the pair affected fools, 
Who catch by rote the silly rules 
Of third-rate fashionable schools ? 
Punch. 


APOLOGIA MEA. 
To the wife of his bosom, who chideth his too 
amatory verses. 

CHIDE not your spouse because he sings 
Of half a hundred loves, 

Of Daphne’s hair, and eyes, and rings, 
Ot Chloe’s fans and gloves; 

This is a mercenary time, 
And these — degenerate days, 

And so your spouse inust sling his rhyme, 
Because — because it pays. 


Think him not fickle as the wind, 
Nor deem his heart untrue, 
Because he rhymes a thousand times, 

And not one verse to you; 
Leave him to turn them as he will — 
A wife such homage spurns; 
You have his heart, and, better still, 
The guineas that he earns! 
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TALLEYRAND’S MEMOIRS. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
TALLEYRAND’S MEMOIRS. 

THE reality of history is so unlike the 
report, that we continue, in spite of much 
disappointment, to look for revelations as 
often as an important personage leaves 
us his reminiscences. The famous book 
which has been so eagerly expected and 
so long withheld will not satisfy those 
who, like the first queen of Prussia, de- 
mand to know /e pfourguoy de pourquoy. 
The most experienced and sagacious of 
men discourses about certain selected 
events that concerned him, and passes 
sentence on two generations of contempo- 
raries; but he betrays few secrets and 
prepares no surprises. Nothing could 
increase the lustre of the talents which he 
is known, by the malevolent testimony of 
Vitrolles, to have displayed at the first 
restoration, or which are proved by his 
own correspondence from Vienna. But 


we are made to know him better; and all 
that he says and much that he conceals 
brings into vivid light one of the wonders 
of modern politics. 

Three months after the fall of Napoleon, 
Talleyrand went out of office, opposed by 


Russia, disliked by the king, hated by the 
triumphant Royalists. Under that con- 
stellation, mainly in the year 1816, he 
wrote these memoirs. The undercurrent 
of motive is to explain, or to explain away, 
the earlier part of his career; to expose 
his incomparable services to the crown, 
the country, and the dominant party; to 
show that nothing in the various past dis- 
qualifies him for the first place in the 
councils of the monarchy he had restored. 
It is not the plea of a vulgar competitor ; 
for, with all his sleepless ambition, he 
writes with studied moderation and re- 
serve. He has not the tone of a man 
contemplating from aloft his own achieve- 
ments, his immense renown, his assured 
place in the central history of the world. 
Talleyrand is dissatisfied, satirical, and 
almost always bitter in his judgment of 
men. The better to dissociate himself 
from evil communications, he interpolates 
a labored attack on the Duke of Orleans, 
which would be a blot on the composition 
but for the redeeming paragraph on Sieyés, 
the best of all the characters he has 
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drawn. He slurs over his own share in 
the work of the National Assembly, justi- 
fies his attitude under Napoleon by the 
pressing need for monarchy, and by his 
breach with him on the affairs of Spain, 
and puts himself straight with the Church 
by a detailed narrative of the disputes with 
Rome. 

He was reputed too idle a man to be a 
good writer, and it was supposed that 
Des Renaudes held the pen for him at 
one time, and La Besnardiére at another. 
Chateaubriand, who devoted his most tre- 
mendous sentences to the business of 
denouncing him as a traitor in politics and 
religion, and who insisted that the last 
action of his life was a deceitful comedy, 
quotes a letter to himself as evidence that 
Talleyrand was deficient in ideas, and 
wrote an unsubstantial style. These vol- 
umes are composed with much art, and, in 
the passage which is an express vindica- 
tion, with uncommon power. Sometimes 
the author shows that he is accustomed to 
careless converse with inferior minds. He 
has more good sense than originality, and 
few gleams of unexpected light, like his 
friend Hamilton, or his master Machia- 
velli. 

Although Talleyrand was in the habit 
of showing portions of the memoirs to 
many persons in his time, his literary 
executor, Bacourt, determined that they 
should not be published until the year 
1888. At that time they were the prop- 
erty of M. Andral, who would have liked 
to protract the suppression. This exces- 
sive caution has not been explained. An- 
dral, the grandson of Royer-Collard, who 
presided over the Council of State under 
MacMahon, and, in the struggle for class 
government, was once thought of as the 
head of an extra-parliamentary ministry 
on the American model, was. much con- 
sulted as a shrewd adviser, steeped in the 
knowledge of public and private affairs. 
The business of the day left him without 
time or care for remoter things, and he 
lightly eluded inquiry into his precious 
deposit. He communicated the manu- 
script to the Count of Paris, though he 
refused it to his friend Thiers; and he 
died, bequeathing it to the distinguished 
writer, who is at the same time a party 
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leader and the bearer of an_ historic 
name. 

Talleyrand is not favorable to men in 
authority, or to precepts of attachment 
and respect. His memoirs forcibly pro- 
claim that there is no such thing in reason 
as personal loyalty to a party or a man; 
that whoever serves one order of things, 
does well to be preparing for the next; 
that it is the note of a strong man to em- 
ploy principles, and of a weak man to obey 
them. They are especially injurious to 
the house of Orleans; and a passage re- 
lating to Philippe Egalité is the one por- 
tion of the manuscript which has been 
allowed to disappear. This hiatus of sev- 
eral sheets raises the question of the sec- 
ond copy. The Duke de Broglie publishes 
the final and authentic text; but an earlier 
transcript exists, and bears marks of hav- 
ing been retouched by the author himself. 
For appreciable reasons, its possessor has 
never chosen hitherto, to make any use of 
it; but it will now be known whether it 
completes the published text, and throws 
light on the successive growth of the 
memoirs. Two or three passages are 
evidently later insertions; some were 
written earlier; and it will be interesting 
to inquire whether the Spanish and the 
Roman chapters are entirely the work of 
Talleyrand himself. One of them is 
hardly in keeping with the usually secular 
turn of his mind, and both are out of 
perspective. 

French critics will easily detect inaccu- 
racies besides those which the editor has 
pointed out and corrected. It is not true 
that the Austrians were defeated in Ger- 
many in 1796; Carnot never was at 
Cayenne; Oudinot was nota marshal in 
1808. In one of his letters, Talleyrand 
showed how little he knew about English 
politics, when he says that the Whigs 
were seldom in power for more than a 
short time since 1688. Slips of memory 
and involuntary mistakes will not discredit 
the memoirs. The omissions are more 
suspicious and indicate design. The re- 
mark that Marengo almost made Hohen- 
linden superfluous, curiously ignores the 
treaty with St. Julien, one of the less cred- 
itable transactions in the life of the French 
negotiator. But it would be unjust to in- 


sist on things untold; for if the author, 
sweeping a vast horizon, passes discreetly 
over treacherous places, he has not sought 
opportunities for vainglory, and is too well 
bred to record the scenes which exhibit 
his promptness in emergencies and the 
ease with which he disconcerted oppo- 
nents. He describes neither the delibera- 
tions of the provisional government nor 
the arts of management by which a Senate 
peopled with regicides was brought to 
declare for the Bourbons. He does even 
less than justice to himself when he re- 
lates that Napoleon, refusing to preserve 
his crown by reducing the territory, said: 
“Find other masters — je suis trop grand 
pour vous.” This saying, made known 
last year, and bearing the mark of the 
lion’s claw, proved that the mysterious 
duplicate is authentic. What Talleyrand 
does not say is that Napoleon, after these 
heroic words, assented at last to the con- 
ditions offered at Chatillon; and that he 
himself, in May, signed peace on more 
favorable terms. Instances of this kind 
are so many, that the Duke de Broglie 
esteems that the work he has published 
was not designed for an apology. 

He complains that Madame de Staél is 
not mentioned among those who procured 
the author’s recall from proscription. But 
Talleyrand acknowledges that he owed to 
her his introduction to Barras, and his 
first appointment to the ministry of for- 
eign affairs. He affirms that he, for his 
own part, would have preferred to stand 
aloof, and that he yielded reluctantly to 
her influence. He allows full credit to 
her initiative in a step which was to 
lead so far. The story has been told in 
another shape. Talleyrand, it is said, 
declared to Madame de Staéi that his 
money was exhausted, and that he would 
have to biow out his brains if, in a month, 
she could not find him a way to supplies. 
This is the version of Barante, the least 
inventive of men, who knew them both 
well, who had seen the memoirs, and who 
goes on to describe the meeting with the 
director and the scene at Suresnes, as 
they do. If the well-informed and disin- 
terested historian deserves credit, the 
memoirs must be discarded as a concate- 





nation of insincerity. But he is nota 




















sufficient witness to carry such a verdict. 
For he says that the friends soon after- 
wards quarrelled, that Talleyrand never 
ceased to detest the woman to whom he 
owed so much, and that she, in her anger, 
never again dreamed of a reconciliation. 
Nevertheless, in February, 1809, she en- 
treated his intervention with the emperor, 
in terms which would have been barely 
dignified in any circumstances, and are 
incompatible with unforgiveness. The 
breach on her side cannot have been as 
incurable as Barante has described it. 
Yet the occasion was one which might 
have justified strong feelings. 

The American envoys made it known 
that they had been invited to bestow a 
present of money on the French minister, 
and Talleyrand had laughed at the idea of 
being challenged to repel the accusation. 
The reproach of official corruption is, 
perhaps, the most difficult to meet of all 
those that he incurred. Count Senfft, who, 
when I knew him, was an inmate of the 
Jesuits’ College at Innsbruck, but who 
had been Talleyrand’s warm admirer and 
friend as early as 1806, relates that he 
caused a sum of four millions of florins 
to be returned to the Poles, when he found 
that he was unable to serve their cause; 
but that he accepted gifts of money from 
the German princes, whose interests he 
promoted, including one payment of forty 
thousand pounds from the king of Saxony. 
Senfft himself was Saxon minister, and as 
such in the secrets both of Dresden and 
Warsaw. Bacourt, who has been careful 
to ascertain that Metternich and Nessel- 
rode received no millions from France, 
says nothing in exoneration of his chief 
and patron. The next volume which will 
contain Talleyrand’s account of the execu- 
tion of Enghien, may possibly give some 
reply to this more formidable imputa- 
tion. In one of his earliest despatches he 
censures the venality of Thugut; but his 
papers, so far as we have them, say noth- 
ing of his own. It might be urged that 
what he did was not really done in secret, 
that the reconstruction of the European 
ruin after the revolutionary war, during 
the Confederation of the Rhine and at the 
Congress of Vienna, afforded opportuni- 
ties so exceptional that they amount to 
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excuses; that Napoleon, who allowed his 
brother to bring back bags of diamonds 
from Madrid, admitted the practice of 
diplomatic douceurs, and distributed enor- 
mous sums in that way. Enemies of the 
United States used to affirm that the Ash- 
burton treaty was carried by a method 
which may be traced in the books of Bar- 
ings. 

Talleyrand gives himself all the advan- 
tage to be got by depreciating others. He 
speaks warmly of Hamilton, and respect- 
fully of Lansdowne and Fox in England, 
of Mollien and Caulaincourt in France; 
and he is above the vulgar and ineffica- 
cious error of reviling enemies. Friends 
enjoy no immunity from his satiric tem- 
per; and he is severe towards his tutor, 
Langfois; his secretary, Des Renaudes, 
and his intimate associate, Narbonne. He 
says that the choice of Necker was the 
worst the king could have made.; Lafayette 
is beneath the level of mediocrity; Bre- 
teuil is fit for the second place anywhere ; 
Sieyés would not be a rogue if he was not 
a coward ; the hands of Carnot are drip- 
ping with blood; Fesch is a corsair dis- 
guised as a cardinal; Joseph and Jerome 
are inglorious libertines ; the most pros- 
perous of the marshals, Suchet, is gue/gue 
peu bel esprit; his owa successor, Cham- 
pagny, begins every day trying to repair 
his blunders of the day before ; Humboldt 
is a bore; Metternich is tortuous and 
second-rate ; Wellington has no head for 
principles ; Castlereagh strains the En- 
glishman’s prerogative of ignorance. 

Most historical characters will probably 
suffer if we try them fairly by a fixed 
standard; but Talleyrand displays no 
such thing as a standard of public or pri- 
vate morality. He tells how, greatly to 
his honor, he remonstrated with the em- 
peror upon his Spanish policy, saying that 
much evil doing may be condoned, but 
that a mere cheat becomes contemptible. 
He was ready to make sacrifices to his 
sense, not of duty, but of propriety. The 
thing that shocks him is the indignity 
offered to the royal family, not the wrong 
done to the Spanish nation, for he himself 
had proposed that France should annex 
Catalonia. This passage, jointly with one 








or two others, gives the measure of his 
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notion of right and wrong. He relates 
that as a student at the seminary, he was 
silent, resentful, and morose, and was res- 
cued from this unhealthy condition by an 
actress, whom he met under an umbrella, 
and with whom he lived for two years. 
He confesses that she was stupid; but he 
adds, with unmixed complacency, that the 
improvement of his manners and disposi- 
tion was very much her work, and that the 
authorities had learned not to interfere 
with a youth of good family, predestined 
to become a minister of state, a cardinal, 
perhaps even the dispenser of crown pa- 
tronage. To write like this in memoirs 
addressed to the society of the Restora- 
tion shows more than a flaw in his knowl- 
edge of good and evil. Elsewhere he tells 
how a lady, whose intimacy with himself 
had not been free from scandal, requested 
him to stay away from the place where 
she was residing, as his presence might 
hinder her intended marriage. He pab- 
lishes her name, and adds that the mar- 
riage came off without impediment, 
although there were others about who 
might have been as much in the way as 
himself. Here it must be admitted that 
the great master of ceremonial and the 
social art touches low-water mark ; and we 
learn to suspect that a low moral vitality 
had as much to do with the stains on his 
life as violent passions or extreme tempta- 
tion. 

Talleyrand means it to be understood 
that, in all his versatile career, he was not 
the mere servant of opportunity, but that 
he was a man steering by fixed stars, ap- 
plying principles to policy, occupied and 
possessed by certain general ideas supe- 
rior to time and place. Many volumes of 
his letters produced in the last ten years 
show what truth there is in this thesis of 
the memoirs. They show that Talleyrand 
accepted the essential philosophy of Lib- 
eralism, construed from Montesquieu and 
Turgot, Smith and Bentham. In 1786 
he defends the Commercial Treaty as a 
policy based on the true natural laws, that 
will put an end to the rivalry of nations. 
He believes, even then, that France and 
England ought to be inseparable in the 
cause of reason and justice against the 
world of divine right. A little later he 
declares that the traditional alliances ter- 
minate with the traditional monarchy ; and 
anticipating in 1792 the language of James 
Mill, argues that arbitrary governments 
labor for their own good, and free govern- 
ments for the good of mankind. Ata time 
when it was said that there were only two 
tolerant prelates in the Church of France, 





he was one of them. If it cost a sceptic 
no meritorious effort to emancipate the 
Jews, the ex-bishop of Autun attested his 
sincerity in an hour of passion and peril, 
by insisting that the State has no authority 
over the conscience of citizen or monarch, 
and that the priests who refused the oath 
must be protected against the popular 
rage. He deems it the interest and the 
duty of France to rest content within her 
own wide borders, and to respect the in- 
tegrity and independence of other coun- 
tries by the same law as her own. He 
pleads for non-intervention in 1792, and 
still more in 1798, as plainly as in 1830. 
He acknowledged more and more that 
every people has the right to shape its own 
government, and maintained that France 
would have done well to create a united 
Italy, and independent Poland. As an 
avowed convert to the doctrine of nation- 
ality and revolution, he doubted the su- 
preme masterpiece of political compromise 
and half measures, the Orleanist monarchy, 
and exhorted Lamatine to reserve his 


genius for a worthier cause than the sup-. 


port of a baseless throne. At the height 
of authority and fame he defies the wrath 
of his government, and compels Louis 
Philippe to refuse for his son the proffered 
crown of Belgium. 

When we touch the hard formation and 
come to the convictions he expressed 
when circumstances did not sway him, 
and his language was apart from his inter- 
est, this is what we find. His memoirs, 
letters, and State papers contain a buried 
picture unlike the familiar one on the sur- 
face of history. The old lines were not 
effaced. We have not got to expunge 
from memory the unscrupulous priest, the 
money-getting sybarite, the patient aux- 
iliary of the conqueror and the tyrant, the 
royalist who defended the tenth of August, 
the republican minister who brought on 
the empire, the imperial dignitary who 
restored the Bourbons, the apostle of 
legitimacy who hailed its fall. The Tal- 
leyrand of manifold tradition remains, and 
he remains a more valuable study than the 
most consistent doctrinaire. But the doc- 
trine is there as well as the policy, and the 
contrast gives an import to his life beyond 
any measure of practical success. It was 
characteristic of his public conduct re- 
peatedly to undo his own work, and the 
problem is to find any. constant motive 
under the glaring outer inconsistencies. 
Principles, in his easy philosophy, de- 
pended a good deal upon circumstances 
for their available use; and his saying 
that non-intervention is a term that means 
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about the same thing as intervention, was 
more than a jest. Accustomed to hold 
dogmas loosely and conditionally, even in 
the science of which he was master, he 
described his own principle of legitimacy 
as nothing more than a supreme expedient. 

He gives the keynote at once by declar- 
ing that he will not call his memoirs “ My 
View of the Events of my Time,” because 
that would be too positive a title for the 
work of a man gui a autant que moi douté 
dans sa vie. He understands the econo- 
mists and believes in their doctrines, but 
he confesses that, having found human 
nature a poor material to carry them out 
with, he cheerfully ceased to care about 
them. Wessenberg records that he heard 
him say, “ Le seul bon principe est de n’en 
avoir aucum.” The interior Talleyrand 
is a man with a nucleus of distinct opin- 
ions, which have not enough sanctity, or 
even certainty, to be worth the waste ofan 
existence. He knows his shortcomings, 
his failures, his mistakes, but he assigns 
most of the blame to others. He brings 
an indictment against the many resisting 
and disturbing influences under which he 
strayed; and the times he lived in, like 
nothing else in history, have to answer 
for much deviation. The first enemy was 
his father. 

The accident that lamed him robbed him 
both of his birthright and of his home. 
During boyhood he never spent a week in 
the house of his parents. They not only 
showed him no affection, but gave him 
no encouragement, lest success should 
awaken importunate hopes and claims. 
They did not even inform him that the 
meaning of all this coldness, humiliation, 
and neglect was that he had been dedicated 
to the service of God. At last he was 
sent to Reims, to his uncle the coadjutor, 
that he might be made aware of the sweets 
of episcopal life ; and he went through his 
course at St. Sulpice and the Sorbonne. 
He never had the choice of an alternative 
or the opportunity of escape. His father 
would give him no other provision; and 
the cost of his education was paid out of 
his first benefice. The family insisted 
absolutely on putting him into the Church; 
and the Church received him as he was, 
without moral fitness, and apparently with- 
out religious faith. He was not more un- 
worthy than others of the French clergy 
in his time, and he was far the ablest. 
His narrative, with measured but repeated 
touches, produces an impression stronger 
than his words, It is not he that sinned, 
but his parents. If, by taking orders with- 
out vocation, he became a sacrilegious 
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priest, destined in his long life never to 
know the security of a tranquil conscience, 
the crime was theirs. In this man, yet 
more than in Mirabeau, the ancient order 
of society, operating in conformity with 
accepted usage, prepared its doom. 

When he last appeared before the world, 
mindful of his early training, he said 
that theology imparts certain qualities to 
the mind — une force et en méme temps 
une souplesse de raisonnement — condu- 
cive to political excellence. He names 
the example of Lionne who, having been 
educated for the Church, became the chief 
organizer in France of that diplomatic 
subtlety and finesse which Richelieu and 
the Pére Joseph developed between them. 
He had in mind that which divines learn 
on the benches of the schools, the ex- 
treme subdivision of thought, the habit of 
threshing out all the contents of a prop- 
osition, the dialectics verging on _hair- 
splitting and sophistry, inherited from long 
ages that were undeterred by observation ; 
not the advantages of a system with im- 
posing traditions, fixed maxims, and a 
constant policy, whose agents are never 
taken by surprise and know the uses of 
time. He was thinking of the priesthood 
negotiating more than governing. He had 
seen in his own vicinity, in his own per- 
son, things more memorable than the dip- 
lomatic art of Cardinal Du Bellay and 
Cardinal de Bernis. The Revolution had 
been started by one priest; the republic 
had been proposed by another. Three 
out of eight in the constitutional committee 
were ecclesiastics. The constitution of 
the year III. as well as that of the year 
VIII., were chiefly devised by divines. 
The four ministers who, at the Restora- 
tion, inaugurated parliamentary govern- 
ment belonged to the clergy. 

His own studies were principally pro- 
fane. The first book he mentions is the 
“ Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz,” a man 
often compared to him in point of character 
and ability. He tells us that he read po- 
litical writers and historians ; but when he 
puts Polignac next to d’Ossat among ne- 
gotiators, he betrays the limits of his 
knowledge in that sort of literature. He 
had read Montesquieu, and, like all the hest 
minds of that age, he was influenced by 
the “Esprit des Lois.” He pays Machi- 
avelli the tribute of intelligent imitation, 
and fortifies his legitimacy by the authority 
of a grim passage from the “ Prince.” 
He collected a choice library ; but he was 
too much a man of the world to resign 
himself to study and the dominion of silent 
masters. Books, he says, have enlight- 
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ened him; he has never allowed them to 
govern him. He describes how much he 
owed to conversation in chosen society, 
and how he picked the brains of spe- 
cialists. 

In old age Talleyrand used to say that 
life had never had so much to recommend 
it as at Paris in his youth. In the me- 
moirs he speaks of a diminution of refine- 
ment and a falling-off from what had been 
before the approach of revolution. He 
regards himself as belonging to a higher 
and earlier epoch of good manners, and 
describes as bearing an inferior stamp 
men who were the guide of contemporaries 
and their mould of form. Choiseul, the 
man he liked best, gesticulates too much 
and has a cold heart. Narbonne’s clever- 
ness is all for show, and is exhausted by 
a joke; his spirits are higher than good 
taste allows, his familiar grace makes him 
friends, especially among rather vulgar 
men. // a ume politesse sans nuances. 
Nevertheless, they were all such good 
friends that their intimacy, in the course 
of five years, was never disturbed by tittle 
tattle or misunderstanding. He attributes 
his own reputation for wita good deal to 
the power of holding his tongue. He ex- 
plains what he considers that the best 
conversation should be, by the example of 
his mother, whose charm consisted in 
pleasing and passing on, without saying 
a word that could strike or remain. “ Elle 
ne parlait que par nuances; jamais elle 
n’a dit un bon mot; c’était quelque chose 
de trop exprimé.” Much a the thought, 
the talent, the discipline, the exertion 
which goes, with other men, to the conduct 
of affairs, the making of speeches, the 
writing of books, was concentrated, by 
him, on the business of pleasant inter- 
course. His perfect mastery of so much 
that makes mere society enjoyable, ac- 
quired among men who had beheld the 
evening rays of Louis the Fourteenth, be- 
came one of the elements of his superior- 
ity 3 and he spoke with meaning when, 
after an outbreak of Napoleon’s fury, he 
said that it was a pity so great a man had 
been so ill brought up. An ambassador 
described him in 1814 as, one “ qui pos- 
séda si éminemment I’art de la société, et 
qui en a si souvent usé avec succés, tantét 
pour en imposer 4 ceux qu’on voulait dé- 
truire, en leur faisant perdre contenance, 
tantét pour attirer & lui ceux dont on vou- 
laitseservir.” The prestige of his grand 
manner, of his lofty distinction, was a 
weapon both for attack and defence. The 
emperor himself recognized the political 
force residing in the region where his 


aristocratic minister was supreme, when a 
report from Madame de Genlis on the 
conversations of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, which Talleyrand read to him, put 
him beside himself with anger, on the 
evening of Austerlitz. 

The young Abbé de Périgord was so 
obviously marked out for promotion that 
he was made agent-general of the clergy 
before he was ordained. In that capacity, 
he relates that he endeavored to be more 
than a man of his cloth, and attempted 
measures of general use. He generally 
failed; and he professes to have failed be- 
cause of that common vice of inexperi- 
enced men, too much idealism, and an 
artless belief in human nature. He was 
so conspicuous that he was spoken of for 
the Archbishopric of Bourges, and looked 
forward to a position which would have 
given scope to his talents as an adminis- 
trator. The pope, urged by Gustavus the 
Third, who came to Rome in 1784, con- 
sented to make him acardinal. But Péri- 
gord, being connected with the Rohans, 
shared the disgrace which the diamond 
necklace brought upon them; and the 
queen, through Count Mercy, who calls 
him a scoundrel, prevented the appoint- 
ment. Louis the Sixteenth hesitated for 
months before nominating him to the see 
of Autun, which happened just before the 
meeting of the States-General. 

Talleyrand appeared at. Versailles with 
the reputation of a man of business, ex- 
pert in money matters. By his manage- 
ment of the affairs of the clergy and his 
association with Calonne, he was better 
known by his head for figures than as a 
master of ecclesiastical policy. Mirabeau, 
with whom he had had a serious quarrel, 
meant to offer him the department of 
finance. At that time he is described as 
a man without enthusiasm or illusions, 
pliant, patient, and calm, sure of rising to 
the greatest elevation. He was no orator 
and obtained no popular ascendency. In 
his address to his clergy, he demanded the 
Habeas Corpus, trial by jury, free-trade, a 
free press and the codification of the law. 
But he thought it madness to double the 
Third Estate, and wished that the king 
would dissolve the Assembly and summon 
another on different lines, with a definite 
plan of action, which Talleyrand had pre- 
pared. He took the lead in discarding 
instructions and the division of the or- 
ders; but, after the fall of the Bastille, he, 
with his friends, called on Louis the Six- 
teenth toadopt their policy. At midnight, 





on the 16th of July, he roused the Count 
of Artois, explained to him during two 
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hours what would happen if the unresisted 
Assembly was allowed to send France 
down the entire cataract of deductive logic, 
and made him get out of bed and carry 
the ultimatum to the king. Louis, judg- 
ing that this was a bid for office by a man 
who had given no extraordinary proof of 
capacity, and who in public had taken the 
opposite line of submission to the majority, 
rejected the warning, and the count came 
back protesting|that the game was lost and 
that he would be off for the frontier in the 
morning. Talleyrand vainly dissuaded 
him from emigrating. At last he said: 
“Then, sir, as the king and the princes 
abandoned the monarchy, nothing remains 
for us but to shift for ourselves.” Twenty- 
five years later when, as head of the gov- 
ernment, he invited the count to return, 
he was able to remind him that the advice 
he had given at their last meeting was 
good. 

The famous decree with which Talley- 
rand is identified, though it altered funda- 
mentally the conditions of religion in 
France, was a financial measure, not the 
outcome of a scheme of Church govern- 
ment. Ataconference held in May, the 


Archbishop of Arles made, with applause, 
the insane proposal that they should take 
the opportunity to have the debt of the 


clergy paid by the State. It was soon 
apparent that the clergy would be called 
on to supply the deficit of the State, and 
after the 4th of August, and the abolition 
of tithes, the property of the Church could 
not be saved. As soon as the Assembly 
had removed to Paris, the Bishop of 
Autun, quick to recognize the inevitable, 
moved that the nation should take over the 
Church property, allowing a pension ex- 
ceeding by a million sterling that which 
is now paid, which, while reducing the in- 
come of prelates, improved the situation 
of the parish clergy. The effect was not 
what he intended, for he did not save the 
public credit, and he ruined the Gallican 
Church. The Assembly would neither 
leave the patronage to the executive, nor 
salary a body of men to be nominated by 
the pope. It therefore adopted the prin- 
ciple of election, which was the substance 
of the Constitution Civile. In questions 
of canon law, ancient or modern, Talley- 
rand was neither competent nor interested. 
The scheme was not of his devising, but 
it was executed by his instrumentality : 
he consecrated the first of the new bishops. 
Writing amid the environments of 1816, 
he states his reason. Nearly all the bish- 
ops had refused the constitutional oath. 
If none had accepted, and if there had, 
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consequently, been nobody to transmit the 
succession, the State might have lapsed 
into Presbyterianism, which was a form 
that harmonized with the spirit of the new 
institutions, and Calvinism would have 
been established. This far-fetched argu- 
ment may have been a genuine reminis- 
cence of Bossuet, and of the doctrine 
familiar to Gallican divines, that a Hugue- 
not is a republican, that a Presbyterian is 
the same as a Whig, and that hierarchy in 
the Church responds to monarchy in the 
State. 

It may be that the bishop employed 
schism as a supreme preservative against 
democratic heresy. The establishment of 
the new episcopate gave him a welcome 
opportunity of abandoning his position in 
the Church and seeking a new career. 
There was no French abbé on whom his 
orders sat more lightly, or who was so 
secular in his conduct. But though he 
wore no mask of hypocrisy, and submitted 
to little restraint, when he could not win 
twelve hundred at play without being made 
the talk of the town, the falseness of his 
position became intolerable. He resigned 
his bishopric, and refused to have himself 
put forward for the see of Paris. Three 
years later, when, riding at night in an 
American forest, he called out to his ser- 
vant, and a voice answered, “ Here I am, 
monseigneur,” he could not help laughing 
at this reminder of distant Autun. In 
1802 Pius the Seventh, although he loved 
his excommunicated brother less than he 
will have it, secularized him for his ser- 
vices to the Concordat. The memoirs 
specially observe the tone of ecclesiastical 
decorum ; and once, addressing Louis the 
Eighteenth, Talleyrand is aghast at the 
incredulity of the age. 

Fora short time, when his Parisian rival, 
Narbonne, became minister, he obtained 
considerable influence, and came to En- 
gland early in 1792 on an acknowledged, 
but necessarily unofficial, mission, to er- 
sure the neutrality of Pitt. In August he 
was again in Paris, and witnessed the 
overthrow of the monarchy. -He induced 
Danton to send him back to London, under 
cover of some scientific negotiation, and 
was thus able to declare that he had not 
incurred the pains of emigration, and yet 
to assure Grenville that he was not in the 
service of the republic. But with all his 
dexterity and coolness he could not hold a 
position between the upper and the nether 
millstone. He was outlawed in France, he 
was expelled from England; and having 
sold his books in London, he sailed for 
Philadelphia. He would have been glad 
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to get a passage to India, to be shrouded 
in sufficient obscurity until his time came. 

It came at the end of two years. In 
1796 he found himself restored to France, 
in the embarrassing company of a lady 
who had got Francis into trouble before 
him, and having no position but that of a 
member of the Institute. In the scheme 
for a national system of education which 
he presented to the Assembly, the whole 
was to have been directed by a central 
board composed of the ablest men in 
France ; so that the idea of the Institute 
may be said to belong tohim. The Duke 
de Broglie, following his father’s ‘* Souve- 
nirs,” believes that Talleyrand’s report 
was not his own work; while Jules Simon 
affirms the contrary, and the memoirs 
claim that he drew it up after consulting 
Lavoisier, Laplace, and the scientific men 
of the day. In his new character he read 
two papers exposing the wisdom he had 
gathered in exile. During his two years’ 
stay in England he had made a friend of 
Lord Lansdowne, and in the Bowood circle 
had met men who were working the prob- 
lems of the hour on different lines from 
those he had learned at home. In the 
United States he came under the influence 
of Alexander Hamilton. He had gone 
away a disciple in economics of Dupont 
de Nemours, without his dogmatism and 
without his fervor. He came back a be- 
liever in the doctrine of utility, in the 
colonial system of Adam Smith; and he 
informs his countrymen that nations act 
by self-interest, not by gratitude or resent- 
ment, and that nothing can divert the 
trade of America from England to France. 
He said afterwards that a sound political 
economy was the talisman which made 
England, for thirty years, the first of Eu- 
ropean powers. 

Academic exercises were not the road 
to greatness; and Madame de Staél res- 
cued him from penury by telling Barras 
what manner of man he was. Talleyrand’s 
fortune was made that day. He grasped 
his opportunity; fascinated the director 
by that pleasant talk which aged men still 
remember with admiration; and was ap- 
pointed minister of foreign affairs by a 
bare majority over the most obscure of 
competitors. With an interval of four 
months in 1799, he held the office during 
the ten extraordinary years trom Campo 
Formio to Tilsit. His despatches written 
for the Directory have been published by 
M. Pallain, who, but for names and dates, 
would be an excellent editor, and they are 
not worthy of his later fame. As the 
executive agent of a deliberative and fluc- 
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tuating body he is not seen to advantage. 
His employers distrusted him, and he 
despised his employers. The Swiss and 
Italian questions were decided without 
him; the question of the negotiations at 
Lille was settled against him. He made 
way slowly, and carried to extremes the 
compliance which is expected in a subor- 
dinate and in a colleague. He tried in 
vain to be elected one of the directors, and 
the Prussian envoy writes that his eleva- 
tion would put an end to the convulsions 
of Europe. He craved for a master more 
intelligent than the directors, or at least 
firmer and more constant. Together with 
Sieyés he thought of Moreau, of Joubert, 
of the Duke of Brunswick, the grand illu- 
sion of thetime. Together they contrived 
the eighteenth of Brumaire. He had seen 
from the beginning that Bonaparte had 
more than a military genius. He felt for 
monarchy like the Vendean chief who, 
when he was asked in whose name he 
fought, replied; “ In the name of the king, 
that is, of any man who may occupy the 
throne.” He had found what he wanted 
—a master worthy of such a minister. 

By the account which he gives of his 
own system, his endurance in office during 
all the ascending years is a prodigy of 
suppleness. Talleyrand at all times wished 
to restrict the limits of France to the 
Rhine. He would have made terms with 
England by the sacrifice of Malta, and 
thought us justified in the breach of the 
peace of Amiens. He regarded Austria 
as the natural and necessary ally, and 
would have granted overwhelming com- 
pensation, by the partition of Turkey, for 
her losses in the sphere of French influ- 
ence. He advised the restoration of 
Venice, and exposed the folly of surround- 
ing the empire with a girdle of helpless 
Bonapartes. On the topics of agreement 
with Napoleon he does not enlarge, and 
asserts some merit for sympathy and gen- 
erosity shown to the vanquished Hohen- 
zollerns. But in his political construction 
Prussia was the inevitable adversary. He 
constantly described it as a neighbor on 
whom there was no reliance, with a barren 
territory and an open frontier, compelled 
by nature to be ambitious and aggressive, 
and to scheme for the subjugation of 
Germany. Tout prétexte lui est bon. 
Nul scrupule ne I’arréte. La convenance 
est son droit. His encounter at Vienna 
with the Prussian statesmen, when he got 
the better of: William Humboldt, must 
have been a prouder moment than when 
he set up his chancery at Berlin. 

From his entrance into office he pursued 
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the policy of secularization, From Salz- 
burg all round to Liége Europe was cov- 
ered with ecclesiastical proprietors and 
potentates, and it was an opportune and 
congenial resource to suppress them in 
order to satisfy the princes who had to be 
consoled for the conquests of Bonaparte. 
This process of ecclesiastical liquidation 
was Talleyrand’s element. He had de- 
stroyed the Church of France as a privi- 
leged and proprietary corporation ; and by 
the like impulse he helped to deprive the 
clergy of the empire of their political 
prerogative. And he wasstill on the same 
‘ground at the Congress, when he reduced 
political right to the hereditary rights of 
families, and the Prince of Reuss was a 
weightier personage than a doge of Venice 
or an archbishop of Cologne. There was 
little to boast of in following with a de- 
spatch-box where the sword of Napoleon 
cleared the way; but Talleyrand claims to 
have done his best for the victims, and he 
angered his master by drawing clauses 
from which he could not escape. He had 
to submit to the instrument of violence; 
to see his State papers transformed ; and, 
as in the Lauderdale correspondence, to 
publish as authentic letters he had been 
too wise to send. 

Not much in the description of Napo- 
leon is new. There is a good deal between 
the lines of the grotesque account of the 
Spanish princes at Valengay; and in the 
complacent details of the interview at 
Erfurt, the point of the dialogue with 
Wieland has been lost. But the portrait 
of the emperor by the most intelligent 
man in the empire will always retain its 
value. The idea it suggests is that Napo- 
leon failed by excess of talent. The flaw 
in the reckoning was that he calculated 
too much, and carried his thinking too 
far. He set himself to provide against 
contingencies which he could detect, but 
which were so remote that they practically 
did not exist, and weakened himself by 
defences against dangers not likely to 
take shape amongst obvious-minded men. 
He brought on perpetual war because the 
increase of France having been the work 
of other generals, he was afraid of their 
renown. Therefore he annexed Piedmont 
as a trophy of his own campaigns. In the 
same way he thought that Spain could 
never be reduced to a trusty satellite, as 
the king would some day remember who 
the Bourbons were, and how they came 
to reign heyond the Pyrenees. 

In 1807, when the empire was at its best, 
Talleyrand resigned his office; but as a 
great dignitary of State he continued to be 
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consulted and employed. His proper place 
at that time was in opposition. He im- 
plored Alexander not to ruin his master by 
too much yielding. His advice to Metter- 
nich was an encouragement to Austria to 
prepare for the war of 1809. Napoleon 
proposed to send him to Warsaw in 1812, 
and made the mistake of changing his 
mind. In the following year he again 
offered him the Foreign Office. Talley- 
rand refused ; he was not good on a sinking 
ship. It does not suit everybody, as he 
said to Savary, to be buried in the impend- 
ing crash. Before Napoleon started for 
the campaign in France, that scene of 
violence occurred which Molé described 
to Dalling. Talleyrand offered to resign 
his dignities. Insult had released him 
from personal obligation; and when the 
fortune of war turned, after the victories 
of February, he allowed his friends to open 
communication with the invaders. Their 
emissary made his way through the French 
lines to headquarters, carrying two names 
as a password, names which had a mean- 
ing for Stadion ; and, for Nesselrode, these 
dangerous and significant words traced in 
invisible ink: “ You march on crutches.” 
The bearer of these credentials was the 
most acute, the most alert, and the boldest 
of royalists. He found, in the middle of 
March, less than a fortnight before the 
capitulation of Paris, that the allies were 
agreed in rejecting the Bourbons. This 
mission of the Baron de Vitrolles, of which 
there are three narratives in the second 
volume, is an epoch in the life of Talley- 
rand. When he knew that Louis the Eigh- 
teenth, who was forgotten in France, was 
repudiated by Europe, he resolved that he 
should be king. It was the one solution 
entirely his own. And he made him king, 
imposing his choice with invincible ease 
on an Assembly of Republicans and Bona- 
partists, and on the wavering and bewil- 
dered master of twenty legions. Itis the 
stroke of genius in his career. The con- 
querors of Napoleon found themselves at 
Paris in the hands of a gracious cripple in 
powder, who, without emphasis or exer- 
tion, crumpled up their schemes, and 
quietly informed them that the Bourbons 
alone were a principle. 

With those words he legislated for Eu- 
rope. By that law, so convincing to his 
generation, he was providing an organic 
force that enabled him at Vienna to subdue 
the Congress, to scatter the victorious 
allies, and to achieve his own chosen 
scheme of an alliance between England, 
Austria, and France. The implacable 
analysis of history has since made known 
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that the doctrine which makes hereditary 
right paramount in politics is unscientific, 
and cannot combine with the rights of 
nations. Talleyrand was no advocate of 
arbitrary power, either at Paris or at Vi- 
enna. He was disgusted with those who 
sent Ferdinand the Seventh to reign with- 
out conditions. Although it was not his 
hand that drew up the Charte, it was his 
mind chiefly that inspired it. In 1815 he 
denounced the reactionary counsels of the 
Count of Artois before the king and the 
count himself, and insisted on the principle 
of a homogeneous and responsible minis- 
try; and he retired before the Holy Alli- 
ance. The Bourbons, if they had reigned 
by his advice, would not have fallen. 
When he wrote his narrative of the events 
in which he performed the part of king- 
maker, he did not see that he had made a 
blunder. The dynasty he had set upon 
the throne persisted for fifteen years in 
excluding him from power. After 1830 
he regrets that he had forgotten Fox’s say- 
ing that the worst sort of Revolution is a 
Restoration. When Madame de Lieven 
affected surprise that the man who had 
enthroned Louis the Eighteenth should 
appear in London as the plenipotentiary 
of Louis Philippe, lic replied that the king 
he served would have been the choice of 
Alexander in 1814. They do not seem to 
have remembered who it was that pre- 
vented it. ACTON. 


From The Cornhiil Magazine. 
EIGHT DAYS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE TOUCHSTONE OF 
PERIL.”’ 
I will a round unvarnished tale deliver. — Othello. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
TURNED OUT. 


WE have now to return to the only two 
left alive of the English girls whom we 
saw assembled together, so full of youth 
and hope and happiness, in the shadow of 
the sacred banyan-tree of the Hindoos, in 
the garden planted by a Mahomedan no- 
bleman, on the first day of our tale. We 
left them resting with their party on the 
platform of a well by the side of the road 
to Abdoolapore. But they cannot rest 
here long ; they must push on; they must 
try to get to Abdoolapore while the 
favoring night-time lasts, before the inim- 
ical daylight comes. They push onagain 
as fast as they can—push on doggedly. 
The climate of India is an exhausting one, 





and this is an exhausting time of the year, 
and even the men of the party are be- 
ginning to feel the effects of this many 
hours’ tramp; they are more accustomed 
to riding and driving than walking. But 
they all bear bravely on. The men help the 
flagging footsteps of the women. _Lilian’s 
shoeless feet are now beginning to be very 
painful. The metalled portion of the road 
is very hard, if very smooth, and the un- 
metalled sides are very dusty. But they 
push on as fast as they can, and bit by bit 
they are devouring the long, straight 
lengths of road before them. But the 
friendly night is passing away. The moon 
is beginning to wane. They are heavy 
with want of sleep. They are devoured 
with thirst. Some of them begin to feel 
as if their whole stock of energy was leav- 
ing them, as if they could not walk any 
more. They must lie down and rest. 
Let them sink down in the road and sleep 
there. There is nothing so terrible as to 
continue the exertion of mind and body 
beyond the point of complete exhaustion ; 
then it is that a mad irritability sets in; 
then the needed rest will be sought for 
regardless of all consequences, even at 
the expense of life itself — better death 
than this torture, this devouring of one- 
self. But what is that by the side of the 
road? Apool ofwater. They rush down 
to it. Atany other time they would not 
have cared even to dip their fingers into 
it. But now they dash their hands into it, 
and drink of it, and bathe their faces in it. 
They return to the road greatly refreshed, 
for the water is life. They hear the sharp 
clatter of hoofs, and against the now 
brightening eastern sky they see a couple 
of ponies coming quickly along the road 
towards them. The two /afoos are laden 
high with bales and bundles, on the top 
of which their riders sit sideways. There 
is a considerable interval between the ani- 
mals, but that does not prevent the riders, 
accustomed to passing their lives in the 
open air, from talking to one another, 

“Ayeh! Bhowanee /” says the foremost 
man, looking back. 

“Han, bhaee !” (Yes, brother !), says the 
man behind, the dhaee being merely a 
term of friendship. 

“It was in the village we have just left 
behind us that the three Englishmen were 
killed yesterday?” 

The English people can see the village 
—a large one—standing close by the 
side of the road. 

“ Yes.” 

** They were escaping from Khizrabad, 
were they not?” 
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“Yes, brother.” 

“ They were all three killed?” 

“ All three of them.” 

Though the English people had seen 
the riders, the riders had not seen them, 
by reason of sitting sideways on their 
ponies and having their faces turned the 
other way. And so, when the foremost 
man is suddenly hailed and bid stand still 
in an unmistakable English voice, he 
starts so violently that he nearly tumbles 
off his pony ; he had been sitting easily at 
the point of balance. Hay and Major 
Coote step up to the pony’s head. 

“ Did you say that three Englishmen 
had been killed in that village?” — point- 
ing to it. 

“ Yes,” says the man hesitatingly and 
unwillingly. He is trembling with fear. 
How strangely and suddenly had these 
English people appeared! And had he 
not inquired about the killing of their fel- 
low-countrymen in a very off-hand, uncon- 
cerned way? 

“ Do not be afraid. We donot suppose 
that you had anything to do with the kill- 
ing of these gentlemen.” 

“ No, no,” cries the man. “He knows 
we had not” —pointing to his compan- 
ion, who had now come up also. “We 
are travellers from a distance — honest 


pedlers.” 
“We only wanted to know with refer- 


ence to ourselves. Would it be safe for 
us to pass through the village ?” 

“No, you had better avoid it — better 
keep clear of all villages. The people 
about here are very evil-minded.” 

“You do not know who these English- 
men were?” 

“ No.” 

“ Nor how they were slain?” 

“* No.” 

“‘ How far are we from Abdoolapore ?” 

*“* Eleven miles.” 

“ Then if we could get on six miles, get 
within five miles of Abdoolapore, we 
should be all right?” 

“No; the villages immediately round 
Abdoolapore and near it are the worst 
of all. The English people there are in a 
state of siege.” 

“iat” 

“ That way,” goes on the man, pointing 
northward, “lies a heavy jungle. You 
had better get to it and lie concealed there 
during the daytime, and then move on in 
the evening and steal into Abdoolapore in 
the course of the night. You had better 
get to the jungle as soon as you can; the 
day is breaking and the people will soon 
be moving about.” 
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‘“* How does this jungle lie? ” 

“ That way. That big peepul-tree is 
not far from the edge of it. We must now 
move on. We have a long way to go be- 
fore the heat of the day sets in,” and they 
rattle their heels on their ponies’ flanks 
and move briskly off. The fugitives now 
leave the road and make for the peepul- 
tree, which lies almost at right angles to 
it, and about three-quarters of a mile off. 
The splendid sacred tree looms up large 
against the sky. Beyond it lies about half 
a mile more of the cultivated tract, and 
then comes the scrub or jungle. They 
pass into the tangled wilderness of trees 
with a great sensation of relief; they can 
now no longer be seen from half a mile off. 
They move on and on until they have got 
well away from the border, well into the 
heart of it. The morning is now break- 
ing. They have reached a place where 
the trees stand very thickly together, and 
here they determine to rest, They cast 
themselves down on the hard, bare ground 
and so experience one of the most deli- 
cious sensations of their lives. What an 
active delight is there in the mere sensa- 
tion of non-exertion. But they do not 
enjoy it for long. They are soon fast 
asleep. They have soon passed into the 
vast refuge-hall of sleep. They have soon 
sunk beneath the renovating waters of ob- 
livion. The sun has risen a good way 
above the horizon, the rays which have 
fallen upon them warm from the beginning, 
are now beginning to be hot; the west 
wind, which will soon increase to a fiery 
gale, is beginning to stir the dust about 
them, and still they continue to sleep, 
Then Coote awakens, and sits up with his 
back against a tree. Well, the early morn- 
ing cup of tea would be very pleasant, 
certainly; but he could do without that, 
would not be troubled at the thought of 
having nothing to eat, if he only had his 
cigar-case or pipe in his pocket. That is 
the want that troubles him. He has often 
lain out under a tree before, and his pipe 
has been to him as meat and drink and 
lodging. It is a great bore to have noth- 
ing to smoke. He yawns and rubs his 
eyes, and then a rustle catching his quick 
hunter’s ear, he looks up expecting to see 
a blue cow or an antelope, or it may per- 
chance be a pig or a wild boar; but he 
sees instead a group of natives standing 
before him. He leaps up and draws his 
sword and arouses Hamilton, who has 
been sleeping next him with a strong 
kick; and then there is a great commo- 
tion, a calling and crying, and awakening 
of one another, and the four Englishmen 
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are standing together in a group with their 
drawn swords in their hands, while the 
women shelter behind them. The coming 
months are to present many a group such 
as that on the face of the land. Beatrice, 
standing a little apart by herself, sees the 
foremost man of the group of natives — 
he carries a gun, which Coote notes with 
surprise is not the ordinary matchlock of 
the country, but an excellent English rifle 
— sees him looking at her with great kind- 
liness — a kindliness she does not like. 

“We have no desire to do you any 
harm,” says the man, with his eyes fixed 
on Beatrice. He is a stout man, and. 
speaks in a soft, muffled tone of voice. 

“IT see you are officers,” he goes on, 
now looking atthe men. “I suppose you 
belonged to the regiment stationed at 
Khizrabad ?” 

“ Yes; I was in command of the 76th 
Regiment, in which this gentleman” — 
pointing to Hay — “ was also an officer.” 

“A very bad regiment,” says the fat 
man bluntly. 

“And you are now on your way to Ab- 
doolapore and are in hiding here during 
the daytime ; I understand.” 

They were in hiding, but it was not 
pleasant to be told so. There was a ter- 
rible humiliation in having to lurk about 
the land through which they had hitherto 
made only lordly progress. That it was a 
superiority of race which enabled us to 
conquer and hold India and rule it well; 
that this superiority was intensely, delight- 
fully felt by the English in India; that it 
was strongly, irksomely felt by the natives ; 
that these feelings had a great influence in 
the stir of the passions of this Mutiny 
time; that they added to the fierce satis- 
faction of the overthrow and slaughter, to 
the fierce delight of the bloody reprisal ; 
these, to me, at all events, are undoubted 
facts. 

“We are resting here,” says Coote 
quietly. 

Except in the matter of color, this big, 
bluff man might have served as a good 
representative of our own King Hal; he 
had the same face and figure, the same big 
cheeks and pursed-up little mouth, the 
same look of strength and sensuality. 

** You cannot keep those delicate ladies ” 
— fixing his large, black eyes on Beatrice 
— “out here in the sun and the hot wind 
all day long, and without anything to eat 
or drink. It is not safe for them, and you, 
to be outin the open. Three Englishmen 
were slain in a village not far from this 
yesterday. You had better come with me 
to my house. I live in a Joorwa (out-lying 
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hamlet) which I have recently established 
myself, and which is inhabited only by 
myself and my brethren. You will be 
quite safe there. The people in the vil- 
lages about here are very treacherous and 
cruel. I see; you are thinking why should 
I not be the same. But I do not belong to 
these parts. I have only settled here. I 
am not a Goojur or a Ranghur” (scorn- 
fully), “but a Rajpoot. You may trust 
me. If I wanted to do you any harm, 
why, I could easily shoot you men with 
my gun — shoot you down like deer.” 

“A man with a gun certainly has the 
advantage over us,” says Major Coote 
bitterly. 

“You had better come to our village 
and remain there during the daytime, and 
we will escort you into Abdoolapore at 
night.” 

There seems nothing else todo. If so 
the man wishes it, so must they do. 

You do not mean to deal deceitfully by 
us?” 

“ No.” 

“Will you swear that you do not wish 
to injure us?” 

“ Bap ki kusm—Beta ki kusm” (1 
swear it by my father — I swear it by my 
son.) 

“Very good—then we will go with 
you.” 

It is with a strange sensation that they 
move away with him. Again are they 
embarked on a new adventure. What will 
the endof this one be? The possibilities 
of strange adventures are about us all, 
continually, everywhere; but still most of 
us pass quietly through the various stages 
of life, glide quietly down the stream of 
existence, which for most of us has a 
very equable, calculable flow. Most espe- 
cially was this the case in India with those 
in “the service,” with its fixed and certain 
rates of pay and pension, its determined 
periods of leave and furlough and retire- 
ment. The passage of those in the civil 
or military service of the East India Com- 
pany from ee eg and Addiscombe to 
India, and then back to Cheltenham and 
Bath, was like the passage of the East 
Indiamen from London to Calcutta and 
back ; there might be shipwreck, but most 
people, most vessels, passed over the well- 
known portions of the route in the usual 
times, and accomplished it with the usual 
alternations of good and bad days safely. 
The Mutiny came as a terrible me 
The lives of all those fugitives had hith- 
erto moved on well-known roads, along 
well-known channels. Then, suddenly, 
during the last two days, they had found 
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themselves launched upon unknown and 
dangerous streams and pathways. Whither 
would this new track, this new channel 
lead them? How should they fare upon 
it? 

Major Coote thinks very well, when he 
finds that their new fat friend is a great 
sportsman, a “devoted votary of the 
chase’? —to use the older, more stately 
phraseology. He was now out after ante- 
lope. The two are soon deep in sporting 
talk. Sportsmanship forms a very strong 
common bond. The fat man is very proud 
of his rifle. That leads to a talk about 
guns; that to one about powder and shot, 
which lasts until they have reached the 
burly man’s newly established settlement, 
a mile and a half away. 

The settlement consists as yet of half-a- 
dozen houses only. There are some very 
fine trees, the remains of some primeval 
forest or ancient grove, about it; and it 
stands by the side of a little lake. Its 
shadiness, its quiet seclusion, and its small- 
ness are all very agreeable to the fugitives, 
It was the admirable conjunction of the 
lake and the trees and the vicinity of the 
forest, the stout man points out in his 
friendly talk, which had led him to estab- 
lish this hamlethere, The vicinity of the 
forest was agreeable to him, not only as a 


sportsman but as a cultivator, a house- 


holder. Manure for the land, fodder for 
the cattle, fuel for the house, are the chief 
wants throughout the country-side in In- 
dia. The jungle afforded him an ample 
supply of fuel, so that he need not use his 
cow-dung in that way, but add it to his 
manure-heap ; and also admirable grazing 
ground for his cattle. 

“You must remain a little while under 
these trees until I can arrange in what 
houses to place you. My house is not 
large enough to accommodate you all. We 
will distribute you two and two. These 
two young ladies shall go into my own 
house.” 

Some of the men with him exchange 
amused glances. 

The stout man is very much of a gay 
Lothario. He resembles our bluff King 
Hal in disposition and in character, as well 
as in face and person. He is notorious for 
his want of conjugal fidelity. This has 
cost him much, in domestic trouble as well 
asin money. However, just now he and 
his companions bustle about to make their 
new-found guests comfortable immediately 
and where they are. They bring out 
stools and bedsteads for them to sit upon. 
They bring them water and milk. They 
bring them sweetmeats. The fat man 
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brings a large leaf full of /uddos and feras, 
and presses them on Beatrice, looking at 
her the while with a tender solicitude — 
much too tender a solicitude. At any 
other time the English people would not 
have touched these bazaar-made sweet- 
meats ; but just now they are very hungry, 
and they find them very welcome. And 
the milk is fresh and the water cool. And 
although the heat and the glare are begin- 
ning to be great, and the hot wind begin- 
ning to blow, the very thick umbrage of 
the trees affords them considerable shelter 
from them. And they have not yet recov- 
ered from the fatigue of the night before, 
and the sensation of merely sitting still is 
delightful. The remote and secluded sit- 
uation of the little settlement affords 
them a delightful feeling of security. The 
trees under which they are seated stand 
immediately in front of the zemindar’s 
own dwelling-place, and though he had 
proposed only to accommodate the two 
girls in it, they see that it looks big enough 
to take them all in in case of need, and 
that, like all the better classes of houses 
in the East, it is built with a view to secu- 
rity and defence. They could hold their 
own in it against a mob. And so they 
drink their milk and eat their sweetmeats 
with great satisfaction. Those not dis- 
turbed by the stout man’s looks think their 
troubles at an end, That disturbance af- 
fects Beatrice alone, but unfortunately it 
increases with the satisfaction of her com- 
panions. Her face, relieved of the dust 
and grime of the night before, shines forth 
in all its glorious beauty. The hopeful 
looks and words of her companions make 
it shine forth all the more. And the 
brighter it becomes the more tender and 
assiduous — and they are already tender 
and assiduous enough—do the stout 
man’s attentions grow. “See how her 
beauty has overpowered him! The fever 
of love is upon him, and he is losing his 
senses,” remarks one of the villagers to 
another, out of hearing of every one else. 
Alas, for the beauty of woman and all the 
trouble it has produced! “ You must have 
some more sweetmeats. I will go and 
get you some more; some very excellent 
ones,” says the stout man to Beatrice, 
looking at her most tenderly; and he hur- 
ries away to the house. 

Though the stout man was indeed, as he 
said, a Rajpoot, he was not one of the 
highest class, and though now a landed 
proprietor, the owner of one or two vil- 
lages, he had begun life ina humble capac- 
ity, and had made his money by some 
government contracts. His wife had not 
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attained to the dignity of a zenana until 
he had been able to build this house. It 
was only then that she had given up the 
marketing without and the cooking at 
home. And now, because her hands and 
face had grown coarse in her husband’s 
service, he must, forsooth, be always seek- 
ing for softer ones! Issuing out of the 
gateway, the fat man has still his back to 
the house, as he bends before Beatrice 
and holds out the big dry leaf piled with 
some luscious confection towards her, and 
says, in tender accents which make his 
voice sound more muffled than ever: 
“Take one of these”—when “Take 
that!” sounds upon his ear, and he re- 
ceives a cuff on the back of the neck which 
sends him staggering forward, and all the 
sweetmeats are scattered in the dust. 

“ And out of this, you!” shouts a tall, 
strong woman, who had flown out of the 
house and rushed toward them like a tor- 
nado. 

“ Out of this, you!” and she hoists up 

one end of the bedstead and tumbles Bea- 
trice off it, and as Mrs. Fane runs for- 
’ ward to lift Beatrice up the virago pours 
upon them both a torrent of that filthy 
personal abuse for which the East is fa- 
mous, but of which, luckily, mother and 
daughter do not comprehend a single 
word. 
Be- 
gone, you old ——!” exclaims the furious 
woman; and then there is a great com- 
motion. The Englishmen all jump up. 
Hay rushes forward and places himself 
by the side of Beatrice. But the turmoil 
is soon assuaged by her who had aroused 
it, as the magician allays the tumult of 
the waves with his wand. The enraged 
wife has obtained possession of a wand, 
too, a most effective one. She has seized 
the solid bamboo club belonging to one 
of the men, and swings it round her head 
with her strong arm. 

“In with you /” she cries to her hus- 
band, pointing towards their house with 
the club. “In with you atonce!” The 
stout man turns his face away from them 
all, and moves towards the house with 
abject footsteps, and disappears within 
the gateway. 

“ And now you get out of this village, 
the whole pack of you — every one of you. 
Be off with you, be off!” 

** Be off with you at once!” she cries, 
advancing towards the English people, 
who have now got together in a group, 
with a most menacing flourish of her club. 
* Away, you sons of swine!” she cries, 
looking atthe men, “ Away, you breeders 


“Be off, you white-faced ——! 
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of swine!” she cries, looking at the 
women. 

“ Now that she has put aside the veil, 
and come out of the zenana, you will not 
be able to remain here any longer,” says 
one of the men to Coote. “ She isa terri- 
ble woman, and very strong, and she will 
fall upon you with the club if you try to 
oppose her. She might do the women 
with you an injury, perhaps a fatal one; 
she is very powerful.” 

“We must go,” says Coote, and they 
move out from under the pleasant umbrage 
of the trees. 

“Begone! Out of this! Away with 
you! Begone!” shouts and bellows this 
maddened wife. (An utter abandonment 
to the emotions is, I think, more common 
in the passionate East than with us; 
women drown themselves in India on very 
slight provocation.) As she follows them, 
flourishing the staff furiously, all the men 
of the hamlet hold back. “Aroynt! Be 
off! Begone!” she shouts, as she follows 
them to the edge of the little settlement, 
which it does not take longtoreach. And 
she stands there until she has seen them 
well out of sight. And so ended that ad- 
venture — rather ignominiously. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
TREACHERY. 


THEY have nothing to do but pursue 
the pathway by which they have left the 
hamlet. At first it passes across a culti- 
vated tract, where the earth is quite dry 
and hard and bare, but where there are 
trees for the eye to rest on. Then it 
brings them to the edge of a barren plain, 
which stretches away before them as far 
as the eye can reach. These great plains, 
quite bare or covered with scrub, the cul- 
tivated tracts and large shallow lakes, now 
almost dry, make up the face of the land. 

When they have got on to the plain 
they seem to have entered a sea of fire. 
The flaming sunlight burns, and blisters, 
and blinds them. The waves of light, 
moving with such terrific force, pass in 
through the opening of the eyes and beat 
with maddening force in the dark caverns 
of the brain. The hot dust blinds them 
and chokes them. There is nothing for 
the eye to rest on; it wearies with gazing 
into nothingness. The level piain is ever 
the same and still the same. They are 
moving onward, slowly but stiH moving 
onward, and yet they seem not to move 
onward at all—seem to be fixed at the 
centre of a huge wide circle, seem to be 
stationary, seem to be standing still be- 
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neath the apex of the vast, unbroken vault 
of the sky. There is not a tree or a shrub 
upon the plain. Its smooth monotony is 
broken only by the clouds and pillars of 
dust. And so they move onward in great 
suffering. The heat is terrible, the glare 
terrible, the dust terrible. They endure 
still greater suffering, as the sun, having 
reached the zenith — at this season of the 
year he rides very nearly straight over- 
head in that latitude — begins to descend 
from it; for those first three hours of the 
afternoon constitute the worst time of the 
day. Itis the period of accumulated heat; 
the earth and air are surcharged with it, 
and the sun continues to pour down his 
fiery shower with scarcely diminished vio- 
lence. And so they move on beneath the 
flaming fiery sword of the sun, which has 
such power to slay, as many poor English- 
man or Englishwoman was to prove in the 
coming months. Some of them feel giddy, 
some sick ; to some the clods by the side 
of the road are of a bloody hue; some 
have a buzzing in the ears; and others, 
when they close their eyes against the 
glare, hear the distant chiming of bells. 
The skin is beginning to peel off their 
hands and faces, which are burnt and 
blistered to the point of agony. The soft 
arms and shoulders of the women are sim- 
ply a mass of pulp. And still they strive 
to keep on as cheerily as they may, striv- 
ing to talk and even to laugh, which the 
severe burning of the muscles round the 
mouth renders a very painful process. 

No murmur escapes the lips of these 
worthy representatives of England’s wom- 
anhood ; brave and cheerful are the words 
that issue from the lips of these worthy 
representatives of England’s manhood. 
William Hay is even gay. Now is the 
time to play the Christian hero. Now is 
the time to give proof of the sustaining 
power of his principles. That they are 
officers, and gentlemen, and Englishmen, 
and have to bear themselves worthily as 
such, is common to them all; but each of 
the men has some distinctive quality that 
sustains him individually. With Hay, as 
has been said, it is his ideal of the Chris- 
tian hero, his godliness. Fane is sup- 
ported by his pride. Coote displays the 
endurance, the power of sustaining fatigue, 
the toughness of the huntsman, the tracker 
of big game. Hamilton’s is youthful 
pluck, But they get over the ground, the 
burning ground, very slowly. Poor Lil- 
ian’s thin stockings are worn away. She 
hobbles over the burning marl on bare 
and bleeding feet, unmurmuring — she, 
the child, not the least heroic of them all. 
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Seeing the pain, the torture with which 
she moves, the difficulty with which she 
moves at all, two of the men ultimately 
make a “cat’s cradle” with their arms, 
and carry her so. They continue on that 
barren plain until late in the afternoon ; it 
was a prolonged torture, but there has 
been one advantage in it, they have had 
the road all to themselves. Only very 
strong necessity would lead any one, even 
a native of the land, to be out upon it dur- 
ing those terrible midday hours, 

But now they have arrived at its end, 
and at the beginning of another closely 
cultivated, densely inhabited tract. They 
dare not show themselves on the latter. 
So large a party as theirs cannot hope to 
escape observation. Now is the time that 
the people will be moving about. It seems 
to them providential that just beyond its 
commencement lies a large dense mango 
grove. They determined to take shelter 
in this until the evening time. As they 
pass into the coolness and darkness of the 
grove, comparative only though these be, 
they experience a most exquisite pleasure, 
a pleasure similar to that of the passing 
away of a horrible pain. As they make 
their way into its innermost depths, and 
throw themselves down on the ground at 
the foot of two trees, how exquisite the 
sensation of the relief from iabor, how 
keen the delight of rest, rest to the over- 
worked limbs, the overtried brain, the 
overwrought will! They have no longer 
to carry their wearied frames, to bear 
themselves upright. They are witting 
only of rest; mind, body, and soul, all 
three, seem to have passed away into it, 
been dissolved in it. It is difficult to de- 
scribe the sensation, even though I have 
experienced it; difficult to describe it, be- 
cause it is nothingness. They have seen 
with delight that the grove is an isolated 
one, has no village near it. And so they 
abandon themselves to that delightful 
rest. 

But they do not enjoy it forlong. They 
have soon not only entered upon but 
passed through a new adventure; they 
suddenly find themselves set upon and dis- 
armed, and hustled, and roughly handled, 
and most effectually robbed. Their ap- 
proach to the grove had been noticed by 
some Ranghurs, members of one of the 
most violent, and lawless, and predatory 
tribes of that quarter, who had themselves 
previously taken shelter from the heat in 
the grove, and were seated at its farther 
end. They send one of their body, a cel- 
ebrated tracker—every Ranghur is 4 
robber — to make closer observation of 
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the fugitives. He creeps up to within a 
dozen yards of them entirely unsuspected. 

* What is the hour, Fane?” says Major 
Coote, looking at his timepiece; “ my 
watch has stopped.” “It is a quarter to 
four,” says Major Fane, drawing out his 
large gold watch and looking atit. The 
three-quarter naked native, lying quiet on 
his stomach behind a tree, notes the watch 
and chain — notes also that there is a very 
handsome ring on a finger of the hand 
that holds it. Fane was fond of rings. 
The epaulettes and sword-belts of the men 
are not difficult to see; but his keen eye 
has also caught the sparkle of gems. Mrs. 
Fane and Beatrice both have very hand- 
some and valuable diamond guard-rings 
on their fingers; Mrs. Fane has also a 
gold chain about her neck. This party is 
decidedly worth the robbing. He then 
notes the position of the men, and of the 
trees around them, very carefully, and 
then glides away again, unseen, unheard. 
And not long afterwards he and another 
man, as lean and lithe and lissome, and 
almost as stealthy as himself, are lying 
behind the huge trunks of two of the 
trees. And now they have run forward on 
their bare, noiseless feet, and Fane and 
Coote, reclining not far from one another, 
are under the surprise of their sudden 
appearance, when this head tracker of the 
gang, the man who had observed them and 
settled what he should do, has whipped up 
both their swords and leaped away with 
them. It was very cleverly done. The 
man had certainly carried out his part 
most dexterously and successfully ; he had 
displayed great cleverness, boldness, and 
agility; he was notorious for these — very 
quick of head and hand and foot. His 
less gifted companion does not make the 
affair, the disarmament, as complete as 
it was meant to be; he gets hold of only 
one sword, that belonging to young Ham- 
ilton. Hay foils him in the attempt to 
seize his. But still enough has been done. 
The Englishmen have been rendered prac- 
tically powerless. One man by himself 
cannot fight as four men together would 
have fought. And the moment the chief 
tracker had dashed away with the swords 
the remaining members of the gang, who 
had moved up as near as they could, came 
running and leaping down the leafy aisles, 
and the Englishmen find themselves in 
rough, strong hands, and being robbed by 
uimble fingers; and their wetches are 
conveyed, and the epaulettes taken off 
their shoulders, and even the buttons cut 
off their coats, “ before they know where 
they are.” Anc now is Mrs, Fane’s proud 


spirit wounded as she feels those rough 
hands about her person. She starts away 
from the ruffian who is striving to pull the 
chain from off her neck. “I will give it 
to you,” she says. And then she has to 
take her rings off and hand them to him, 
otherwise she sees quite plainly that he 
would pull them off himself with his rough 
fingers; he will have every one of them, 
not only her engaged ring, that splendid 
and valuable half-hoop of diamonds, but 
even her wedding ring, by her most valued 
of them all—she has to part even with 
that. “ Off with it!” cries the man, as 
she says that itis of no great value and 
begs that it may be sparedher. “ Is it not 
of gold?” They are very thorough rob- 
bers, these. As has been said, they even 
cut the buttons off the men’s uniform 
jackets. The girls too have to part with 
their trinkets; Beatrice with her loved 
engagement ring, Lilian with her much- 
prized first watch. And then the fellows 
have disappeared, and the Englishmen find 
themselves standing there, deeply humil- 
iated and deprived of their weapons, for 
the robbers have carried off their swords. 
There comes over them a feeling of help- 
lessness such as they had not experienced 
before. With their swords they had felt 
that they could fight a mob, at all events 
overawe it. But now they would be no 
match for half-a-dozen men armed with 
clubs. And the women understand this 
too, and this helplessness of the men is 
added to their own natural load of help- 
lessness. 

They have toiled on all through the 
fierce heat of the day, all through the 
fierce dry gale, all through the clouds of 
choking dust, without having had a drop 
of water to drink. They are faint, ill, with 
thirst. “ Oh, for a drop of water to moisten 
the parched lips!” — that is the thought 
of every one, but the saying of none. 
They all maintain a proud silence. None 
of them will complain. 


Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of human kind pass by, 


was written of the English long before 
their conquest of India; but there is no 
doubt that the conquest and rule of that 
vast land have tended to enhance that 
feeling of race superiority, more especially 
in those immediately concerned in that 
rule. No doubt that feeling often dis- 
plays itself in India in vulgar, odious 
forms; but if the feeling has its weak and 
detestable, it has also its strong and admi- 
rable side. To it, to the strength of body 





and of mind to which it is attributable, are 
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due those strenuous labors in the office, 
the court of justice, and the field, such as 
were never paralleled in India before, and 
which the natives of the land themselves 
shrink from, do not hold worth the endur- 
ing, even if they could endure them; from 
it, from the sense of it, have come those 
noblest of our acquisitions in India, our 
name for uprightness and justice. Long 
may the English continue to hold an opin- 
ion which leads them to be upright and 
just! Long may they continue to consider 
any shrinking from danger and hardship 
as incompatible with that superiority of 
race! Long may they consider it due to 
themselves to display superior qualities, a 
superior honesty and a superior justice, a 
superior courage and a superior endurance 
of hardship, in India! 

After the exchange of some few words 
they seat themselves quietly down again 
to await the coming of the solitude and 
safety of the night. They may now hope 
to escape molestation during the few re- 
maining hours of daylight. Major Coote 
had gathered that the robbers had come 
from a distance. “It was a good thing 
we thought of resting here for half an 
hour,” one of the fellows had said as they 
were moving away. There is no village 
within sight. The vast barren plain 
stretches on one side, a long reach of the 


flat, open, unfenced fields, just now barren 
too, extends on the other. 

So they sit patiently resting for some 
time when they are disturbed by the sound 
ofahuman voice. They may expect astray 
traveller or two to pass into the grove, but 


they do not mind that. What attracts 
their attention now is that the man seems 
to be chaunting or reading aloud. It is 
some one reading aloud. There is the 
nasal intonation, the continued rise and 
fall of the voice, with which Orientals 
read, especially read poetry. They are 
surprised that any one should be reading 
aloud in such a place as this. They are 
still more surprised when, the voice get- 
ting nearer and nearer, the reader himself 
comes in view, passing slowly down the 
pillared aisle of shade parallel to the one 
in which they have seated themselves, 
He is a young man curiously dressed. 
Around his person are the flowing yellow 
garments of a Brahmin priest; on his 
head is the biretta of a Catholic priest ; on 
his feet a pair of patent-leather boots. 
Though they can now, of course, hear him 
quite plainly, they do not understand what 
he is reading. From the shape of the 
book, or rather collection of pages, he 
carries in his hand, Major Coote guesses, 
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and guesses rightly, that he is reading the 
Hindoo Scriptures. The young man is, 
in fact, reciting a sloka of the Vedas; but 
the sonorous Sanscrit tongue is not known 
to any of the Englishmen present. The 
young native is entirely absorbed in the 
reading, the reciting, of the sacred verses, 
and he does not observe the seated fugi- 
tives until he is within a few yards of 
them ; and so they have time to make mi- 
nute observation of him. The color of 
his skin is very fair; he has a long, aqui- 
line nose, and a low, retreating forehead, 
and a long, projecting chin. His face is 
much thrust forward, for he has a very 
strong forward bend or stoop in his tall, 
thin, narrow-shouldered frame. He is 
pacing slowly along. And now a sesqui- 
pedalian Sanscrit word is stopped in his 
mouth as he gazes at them with a look of 
astonishment. He has large, projecting 
eyes. He pulls up short, and then advances 
towards them with a peculiar, long, gliding 
step. Having observed the patent-leather 
shoes much affected by the educated (z.e., 
English educated) native youth, they are 
not much surprised when the young man 
addresses them with, “ Goot-evening, la- 
dies!” **Goot-evening, gentlemen!” and 
they expect him to ask where they have 
come from ; but they are astonished at the 
form of the questions which he now pours 
upon them in his rapid, fluent voice: 
“What you do here? In these deserts 
vast and antres wild? What you do here 
under the shadow of these melancholy 
boughs? What bring your wandering 
footsteps here? Where you come from ? 
Where you go to? As Carlyle say, 
‘Whence? andah! whither?’ As Shake- 
speare say, ‘ That is the question.’” 

“ Who are you?” asks Hay, by way of 
counter question—and looking at the 
young man curiously. 

“A servant of the Lord and a seeker 
after righteousness,” replies he. 

“ But what are you?” 

“A student, and a searcher for the 
truth.” 

“You are a Brahmin?” 

“Yes,” says the young fellow proudly ; 
“but I not idolator. I educated in mis- 
sionary school. I study every religion — 
Hindoo, Christian, Mahomedan. I read 
the Bible, the Koran, and the Shasters,” 
and he lays his hand on the long, narrow 
leaves he holds in his hand. “ Plenty 
good in all religions, plenty bad. Take 
the good of every religion and leave the 
bad, and make new religion. I make new 
religion.” 

In India and the East new sects and 
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religions are constantly springing up; 
some to take root and flourish, and grow 
up into widespread systems, most to 
wither and perish after a brief and narrow 
existence. But whether this young man 
will hereafter come to lie in a sacred 
shrine, a holy sepulchre, and be wor- 
shipped as a saint, a prophet, or a god, is 
of much less interest to the fugitives than 
whether at the present moment he is more 
likely to help them or hurt them; whether 
he might not get them some water to drink. 
Educated in an English school, and speak- 
ing the English language, he will most 
likely be friendly. 

* Do you live near here?” 

“Yes; my village is contiguous. I 
make supposition that you come from 
Khizrabad ?” 

‘*Yes; we have come from Khizrabad.” 

“On shanks’s mare?” 

The natives of India who have iearned 
English are fend of using such phrases, 
in order to redeem their conversation from 
pedantry and give ita light, colloquial air. 

“Yes; we have come on foot.” 

** Many English people killed in Khiz- 
rabad — too much blood flow there. Very 
terrible, very bad. Ali men should love 
one another and not hate one another — 
that more proper. No man hurt another. 
That the true religion—that I teach. All 
men are brothers, members of same body ; 
should love one another, help one another 
—that I teach, Whence?—from Khiz- 
rabad. Whither ?—to Abdoolapore?” 

* Yes; we are making for Abdoolapore. 
How far is it from here?” 

‘Eight mile as crow fly. Nine or ten 
mile by the road over the Hindun bridge. 
You bring no attendants?” 

“ No.” 

* Have to run away too fast?” 

The young man’s wandering glance has 
been turned curiously on each of them by 
turns, but it has rested longest on Major 
Fane ; and now, as Fane puts his glass 
into his eye and scrutinizes this would-be 
founder of a new religion, he exclaims : — 

“Tis strange, most strange, ’tis passing 
strange. I very much bewilder and con- 
fuse. Is not this the gentleman in charge 
of Khizrabad magazine? Methinks I saw 
him when I went to see the arsenal.” 

“Yes; I was in charge of the arsenal at 
Khizrabad,” says Fane. 

“But I hear arsenal blown up, and 
everybody in it killed.” 

“Yes; the arsenal was blown up, but 
this gentleman was not blown up with it,” 
says Hay; “though it is most wonderful 
that he was not.” 


“And I see you no weapons have; no 
swords by side, no guns, no pistols in 
pocket ?” 

“No; we are quite unarmed.” 

“ Helpless as babes ? ” 

“ Not quite that, I hope.” 

“And you bring nothing to eat with 
you?” 

* No.” 

“ Then you are very hungry. ‘ Hunger 
in their rear, confusion in their van;’ no 
‘confusion in their rear, hunger in their 
van.’ I forget. You very hungry ?” 

“Not so hungry as thirsty. We are 
very thirsty. We have been walking in 
the sun for many hours, and have not had 
a drop of water to drink.” 

“ Plenty wells.” 

“We have nothing to draw the water 
with.” 

“TI compassionate you very much, very 
much indeed. Hunger and thirst — very 
bad thing, terrible thing. In all religions 
it say, ‘ Give food to the hungry and drink 
to the thirsty.’ I teach that.” 

“Have you got your /ofah (drinking- 
vessel) with you?” says Major Coote. 

The lotah is so made that, by tying a 
string around the neck, you can draw 
water with it from a well, as the natives 
always do. No native ever travels with- 
out his lotah. 

“ No,” says the young man, “ my village 
not far. I came here only for short time, 
in order to read holy book and meditate 
under these trees, in this vast continuity 
of shade.” 

“D—n his jaw! I wish he had brought 
his lotah!” cries Coote, impatient, to 
young Hamilton. 

“But you all very hungry? You all 
very thirsty?” 

“Yes; very,” says Coote curtly. 

“ Then why you not come to my village? 
It not far. There we give you food and 
drink. Plenty good water there.” 

“ We wish to avoid villages. We have 
heard that other English people have been 
ill-treated in some of the villages about 
here.” 

“Yes ; they kill them three Englishmen. 
Very bad people those. Very wrong to 
kill anything, even insect. But those peo- 
ple evil-minded people, thieves and rob- 
bers. People in my village all Brahmins, 
like myself. They not ae but help 
you. I take care of you. educated in 
missionary school. I fond of English 
people.” 

Fane and Coote and Hay confer together 
apart for a few minutes. They decide that 





it will be best to accept the offer of the 
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young religious enthusiast. They are 
very hungry and terribly thirsty. They 
have no means of procuring water for 
themselves. 

They accompany him across the fields, 
on which sorich and lush a harvest waves 
in the autumn and winter months, but 
which now lies so hard and dry, so barren 
and bare, devoid of all herbage; and on 
them hard and dry rests the hard, dry 
evening light. The young Hindoo dis- 
courses continually, his flow of talk seems 
ceaseless, and everything seems to pro- 
duce a quotation. He looks at Lilian 
hobbling along on her cut and bleeding 
feet, and he says, “ She move as Goldsmith 
say, ‘with painful steps and slow.’” 

“That barren plain must be a very wide 
one,” says Hay, as he glances back towards 
it on first leaving the grove. 

“Yes; it is ‘a wild 
spread.’ ” 

“ You have plenty of wells here,” says 
Major Coote, as they advance farther into 
the fertile tract. 

“Yes; yet for you is ‘water, water 
everywhere, and not a drop to drink!’” 

“Yes, certainly, without something to 
draw it with,” says matter-of-fact Major 
Coote. 

The young man discourses at large 
about his new religion, in which, as he in- 
forms them, “mercy and truth have met 
together, justice and peace have kissed 
together.” ‘ Peace upon earth and good 
will towards men,” he quotes. “But to 
thyself be true, and thou canst not then be 
false to any man,” he quotes. 

And now the tree-encircled village 
comes in view, and now they have reached 
it. The choupal, or guest-house, usually 
placed in the precincts, stands on this 
side of the village, and it is the first house 
they come to, The young Brahmin leads 
them into it. Usually the choupal con- 
sists simply of along, open shed without 
any furniture in it (the Indian traveller 
carries his bedding and cooking apparatus 
with him); with some trees and an open 
space for the travellers’ carts and cattle, 
his riding horse or his driving bullocks, in 
front of it. But, as we have said, this 
tract of country was largely occupied by 
predatory tribes, with whom cattle-lifting 
was a hereditary and highly honored occu- 
pation. The space in front of the choupal 
here had therefore been inclosed by a 
Strong fence, with a gateway in it. The 
young Brahmin, the founder of the new 
religion, in which universal benevolence 
was to be the cardinal principle — 
“*Quenchless desire of universal happi- 


immeasurably 
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ness,’ as Shelley says,” to quote the young 
fellow’s words — having led them through 
the gateway and up to the house, takes his 
departure, saying, “I will now go an get 
you some things to sit upon and some- 
thing to eat and drink.” Moving into the 
village, he encounters three or four men; 
the string over their shoulders — they 
have nothing on but their skull-caps and 
their loin-cloths — indicates that they are 
Brahmins. 

“There are seven Christians in the 
choupal,” he says to them exultingly. 

“ Seven Christians?” 

“Yes; three women and four men.” 

“ How did they get here?” 

“T brought them!” ina tone of great 
triumph. “Is it not a greathaul?” (Of 
course, he is now using, not English, but 
Hindostanee colloquialisms.) 

“Ashov?” 

‘“‘Has not the nuw&b sahib placed a 
reward of a hundred rupees on the head 
of every English person? It is a haul of 
seven hundred rupees for us, for the vil- 
lage ; and I did it — I lured them hither.” 

“ But we have to get them into Khizra- 
bad.” 

“The men are not armed. But still, if 
we tried to take them into Khizrabad our- 
selves, they would resist and injure some 
of us. They are great fighters, these En- 
glish ; great fighters, even with their fists ; 
and some of the men might escape by 
running away. I have thought of all this 
— I have brains. I will mount one of our 
mares and ride into Khizrabad at once. I 
will return early to-morrow morning, ac- 
companied by a troop of the nuwaéb’s cav- 
alry, and we will make our prisoners over 
to them. You must keep charge of them 
during the night. Feed them well, and 
get them to sleep. Tell them what you 
like. Now that they are in the choupal 
they are like birds in a trap, like fish in a 
net. They cannot struggle or escape as 
they would inthe open. They can only 
get out at the gate; close it, and place a 
man at it with a sword —there are two 
swords in the village. It was I who lured 
them hither.” He has poured all this 
out with his usual rapidity of speech. 
And then he hurries away to get the mare. 
He will not send any one else into Khizra- 
bad. Ae must be the sole hero of this 
adventure. Vanity was a leading trait in 
this young man’s character ; and it was so 
far to his credit, that in his betrayal of the 
English, he was actuated more by the de- 
sire for éc/a¢ than for gain. He desired to 
obtain the reward as much for the sake of 
the community as his own. He was 
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greedy of praise; and he should obtain it, 
not only from his village brethren, but 
from the nuwab. While he hurries in one 
direction, two of his Brahmin brethren 
hurry to the choupal, picking up clubs as 
they go, while the others proceed to get 
some charpoys for the entrapped fugitives 
to sit and sleep on, food for them to eat, 
water for them to drink. And those fugi- 
tives are soon busily engaged in the de- 
lightful occupation of washing their hands 
and faces, and drinking — how they do 
drink, and drink, and drink! And though 
the cold, unleavened cakes are like leather, 
and the sweetmeats are stale, they find the 
occupation of eating a very pleasant one 
too, for they are very hungry. And so 
they munch away at the parched grain and 
suck away at the lumps of coarse sugar 
which are its usual accompaniment, and 
drink again of the cold water. The young 
Brahmin has certainly carried out his 
promise of providing them with food and 
drink. They wonder that he has not come 
himself to act the part of host. They in- 
quire for him. 

“ He has been obliged to go to a neigh- 
boring village on some business — he will 
be back in an hour or two,” says one of 
the ready-lying Brahmins. It is very 
pleasant to rest, and eat, and drink, but the 
main desire with every one, most espe- 
cially with Major Fane and his wife and 
Hay, is to find themselves within the safe 
precincts of Abdoolapore. So Coote says 
to one of the Brahmins: * Now that we 
are refreshed, thanks to your kind hospi- 
tality, for which we shall not forget to 
make due acknowledgment, we must be 
proceeding on our way. How far is it to 
aAbdoolapore ?” 

* About nine miles.” 

“IT suppose we should have to go along 
village tracks.” 

“Yes; there is no highway near.” 

“You could send a man with us to 
guide us?” 

“Yes; but we could send no one with 
you to protect you. There are only five 
or six of us now in the village. It is not 
a large village, and most of our men are 
away on pilgrimage just now—so you 
must not think of moving for another hour 
or so. You must wait until all the people 
have retired to the villages. You know 
that these Ranghurs and Goojurs who 
inhabit the villages about here are great 
rascals — they would kill you simply be- 
cause you are Feringhees—they killed 
three of your countrymen yesterday. You 
had better not venture out until later 
on,” 





“Nine miles—we could do that in 
three hours. We can wait until ten 
o’clock — that would be neither too early 
nor too late.” 

And so they settle. 

They pass the time in finding out from 
the Brahmins al! they know about the re- 
cent occurrences at Khizrabad. What 
they have to tell is not pleasant for En- 
glish ears to hear— makes them not less 
anxious to be within the safe precincts of 
Abdoolapore. Surely it must be ten 
o’clock. They have no watches now, but 
they can judge by the position of the 
moon. 

“We must now be going,” says Hay to 
the Brahmin who seems to be told off to 
deal with them. ‘ Will you let us have a 
man to show us the way?” 

“Will you not wait until Nund Coo- 
mar ”’—that was tRe name of the young 
Brahmin who had brought them thither — 
“has returned ?” 

“We should like to see him again very 
much, but we cannot wait. We have not 
far to go, but these ladies are very tired 
and footsore and can walk but slowly.” 

“ That is just it,” says the lying-tongued 
Brahmin, the priestly agriculturist. “ Nund 
Coomar has gone to the house of a friend 
who has a dhylee” (kind of carriage) “ and 
he will bring it back with him for the use 
of these ladies—he was much touched 
with their condition.” -(Nund Coomar’s 
new religion of universal benevolence 
affords much amusement to his brethren, 
to his fellow-priests and co-proprietors of 
the lands of the village.) “He will now 
be back very soon.” 

They know that with Lilian walking is 
simply torture. And Mrs. Fane and Bea- 
trice, too, are very footsore ; their feet, too, 
are cut and blistered ; to them, too, to-day, 
the walking over the burning ground at 
noon has been torture. The carriage 
would enable ¢hem to get on so much 
faster, that it seems worth their while to 
wait for it; they would save time thereby. 
And the Brahmin engages their attention 
with the narration of some incident — real 
or invented of the outbreak at Khizrabad. 
And then they say they must be off; and 
then he says that he will send a man to the 
border of the village to listen if the car- 
riage is coming. But now the moon is 
nearing the zenith, and they insist that 
they can wait no longer. 

“Why should you undertake this trou- 
blesome and dangerous walk?” says the 
smooth-tongued Brahmin. “ These poor 
women are very weary, that poor child's 
feet are very sore; your best plan will be 
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to remain here where you are comfortable 
and safe, and we will send a man into 
Abdoolapore to inform your friends there 
of your condition, and they will send out 
soldiers and carriages who will take you 
all in safely and comfortably.” 

“We would rather walk in than wait,” 
says Mrs. Fane decisively, in Hindos- 
tanee. Then in English to her husband 
and the others: “ Do not agree to this on 
any account. Let us go on at once.” 

‘*We must now proceed on our jour- 
ney,” says Hay. “ Which is the man who 
is to guide us?” 

“Nund Coomar brought you here and 
is responsible for your safety. You can- 
not go before he returns,” 

“ But we must — we have now no more 
time to lose,” says Hay. 

“ The best thing you can all do now,” 
says the Brahmin quietly, “is to go to 
sleep. If Nund Coomar returns with the 
bhylee in another hour or two you can then 
goon. In any case I will at once senda 
man in to Abdoolapore to give notice of 
your being here and an escort party will 
come to you here or meet you on the way. 
But proceed just now you cannot.” 

“ Cannot!” says Hay. “ You would not 
prevent us, would — 

“T have placed a guard of four men, two 
armed with clubs and two with swords at 
the gate, to guard and protect you; they 
also have orders not to allow you to leave 
this place until Nund Coomar returns.” 

“ What! are we prisoners? Would you 

make prisoners of us — officers — sahibd 
log? Do you know that these ”— point- 
ing to Coote and Fane — “are gentlemen 
of high position?” says Hay. 
- “You cannot say we have made you 
prisoners, when we are only taking care 
of you. The best thing for you all to do 
now is to go to sleep. I must retire to 
rest myself. Salaam!” And he and the 
other Brahmins are gone. 

What does all this mean? To those 
who think it forebodes the worst it is ter- 
rible. To be within so few miles of their 
destination and to be withheld from reach- 
ing it! This was to have one’s bark foun- 
dered and allow the inimical waves to 
overwhelm one at one’s very door. Had 
they gone on from the grove they would 
have been in Abdoolapore ere this. 
(They make quite sure of that— they 
ignore all possibility of failures and mis- 
chances that way, as one is apt to do in 
such thinking.) Why had they allowed 
that prating young scoundrel with his 
mouth full of fine sentiments and his heart 
full of deceit to beguile them from it? 
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“TI distrusted the fellow from the be- 
ginning,” says Coote to Hamilton. 

“ You think their intentions towards us 
are not friendly?” 

“] believe that young soour (pig) 
brought us in here purposely to secure us, 
and that he has now gone into Khizrabad 
to give notice of our being here.” 

But the men keep their fears to them- 
selves, They pretend to believe that the 
young Brahmin will be back soon, that 
the messenger will be despatched to Ab- 
doolapore. And they are exhausted and 
sleepy. And the most of them, the two 
sisters and Coote and Hamilton, are soon 
asleep. But sleep cannot come to the 
father and mother, to the young man 
whose bride to be is placed in a position 
of such danger. 

These hold anxious conference together. 
“If they wish to deliver us up for the 
sake of the reward, we must offer them a 
larger reward to take us into Abdoola- 
pore,” says Fane. “We will give them 
anything they ask,” says Hay. And so 
they confer and discuss and lament — and 
lament and discuss and confer, And the 
moon, now riding high in the heavens, 
floods the enclosure with her silver light. 
That glorious splendor seems a mockery 
of their woe. And then Hay, thinking 
that the husband and wife would like to 
be by themselves, leaves them and begins 
pacing up and down the enclosure. He 
continues pacing up and down it, while 
the moon is spreading across the sky and 
the moments go rushing by. He has 
never passed such a vigil as this. His 
brain is racked, his heart is torn with sor- 
rows and fears. His heart rises in wild 
rebellion. 

Surely there are some things for which 
it is impossible to say unto the Lord, 
“Thy will be done.” And then his heart 
rises in earnest prayer — “ Deliver us, O 
Lord! O Lord! deliver them.” And then 
he hears the gate being stealthily opened, 
and he pauses in his sad pacing, and he 
sees the man on watch coming up the en- 
closure, the naked sword he bears in his 
hand gleaming in the bright moonshine. 
What does this mean!—murder? Hay 
steps forward to confront the man. The 
Brahmin advances close up to him. Now 
is Hay’s courage put to the utmost test. 
At no moment during the past three days 
has the strain on his nerves been so severe 
as at this. The man advances up to him 
until their faces almost touch. ‘ Awaken 
the others,” he whispers; “and depart out 
of this as soon as you can.” 

“ Out of this — out of the village?” 
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“Yes. What is intended against you is 
not a good thing, and I will have no part in 
it. I will not have the guilt of your blood 
upon my soul, upon this village. Quick, 
awaken the others.” 

They are all awakened. They have 
reached the gate. They pass with their 
lightest footsteps by the other men of the 
guard lying fast asleep on their quilts and 
carpets on the ground by the side of the 
gateway. They are moving away from the 
village. The girls might have thought 
that this was a dream deliverance in their 
sleep, did not their painful feet so fully 
assure them that they were awake. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE BYRAGEE, 


IF, as they are hurrying away from the 
Brahmin village, their deliverance would 
have seemed to Beatrice and Lilian Fane 
as a dream if it had not been for their 
paining feet, to their mother, to Hay, it 
seems like the awakening from some hor- 
rid nightmare. In proportion tothe agony 
of a few minutes ago is now their relief. 
They stay not to find or follow the pathway. 
They make straight across the open fields 
until they have got well away from the 
village. Then they stop. They guess 
which way Abdoolapore may lie, and bend 
their steps in that direction. But they 
have to make constant deviations from it 
on account of the villages or hamlets. 
They find no road or pathway that they 
can follow for any length of time. It seems 
to them as if most of these pathways ran 
at right angles to the course they wished 
to follow; that is due to their condition of 
mind. They pass across fields in which 
‘the sharp-edged or knotty roots of the cut 
maize or cut sugarcane wound and bruise 
their ankles and feet; or they stumble 
across others in which the hard ridges or 
huge clods are almost as terrible for the 
quite, or almost, bare, and cut, and blis- 
tered feet of poor Mrs. Fane and her 
daughters. For some time they are able 
to follow the bank of an artificial channel, 
the water running in which is very pleas- 
ant to the eye, and its soft, smooth, grass- 
covered pathway most delightful to the 
feet. But now it sweeps away in the wrong 
direction, and they have once more to 
move across the hard, dry fields. They 
pass over the high-lying fields, from which 
the wheat-harvest has recently been cut, 
across the low-lying ones, now white and 
dry, over which the water will be standing 
and the green mantle of the young rice 
spread in another month or two. They 





traverse pieces of waste land covered with 
wild caper and other thorny bushes. Then 
they find their progress arrested by a nar- 
row but deep drainage line, which they 
find in furious flow — this water must come 
from the great canal, of which the small 
channel which had afforded them such 
agreeable walking was a distributary. 
They must find a crossing. Which way 
are they togo, up ordown? Downis more 
in their direction. They must keep the 
moon behind them. They keep along the 
edge, but still they find no place to cross; 
and now the moon is to their right, and 
now in front of them. This will not do, 
so they retrace their steps. They follow 
the stream upward, and now to their joy 
it turns in the right direction, and there is 
the Pole star a little to the left, and the 
moon well behind them. They pass 
through a long stretch of babool or kikar 
trees — this isthe Acacia Arabica —from 
the huge, spike-like thorns of which many 
of them suffer greatly, and on emerging 
from it they find the moon straight in front 
of them and the Pole star behind them. 
This is maddening! The precious hours 
of the night are passing away; the early 
coming dawn with its sharp, clear light 
will soon be here. Are they never to get 
across this stream? “We can only go 
one way,” says Major Coote, even he an- 
gered, “and we may as well keep going 
upward.” And then the Pole: star is in 
front and the moon behind again. In 
short, the stream has here a very tortuous 
course, runs in long loops. They have 
worked round a long stretch of the acacia 
jungle through which they could not have 
forced their way, and arrived again at the 
bank of the stream, when they miss the 
sound of the rushing water, and, looking 
down, find the channel quite dry. They 
have got above the point of junction of 
the escape channel of the canal. They 
scramble down one bank and up the other, 
not without difficulty, both the banks being 
very steep; but those tortuous windings 
of the stream have cost them much time, 
and they are anxious to hurry on, and 
could not delay to look for an easier cross- 
ing. ‘They move over the stretch of waste 
which, as usual, marks the course of the 
drainage line. Again they find a deep, 
narrow channel across their path ; it must 
be the same one come round with a wide 
sweep. 

But now there is no perpendicular bank, 
or rushing water, or alas! dim light, to 
make it difficult for them to cross. Be- 
yond is still the flat, level, barren plain, 
through which the stream meanders, and 
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then they arrive at the edge of a heavy, 
dhak jungle standing upon it. Itisa spe- 
cially dense one, and as they pass in among 
the thick-standing, large-leafed trees, there 
is a delightful, sweet coolness in the air, 
and they have actually green grass—a 
mere wash, but still green grass — beneath 
their feet, and it is covered with little white 
flowers, little white flowers like their own 
loved English daisy. But alas for the 
light that enables themtosee them! The 
undesired and unwelcome morning is now 
breaking. The time for general move- 
ment has come, and they are once more 
conspicuous on the face of the land, in an 
alien country, and amid a now inimical 
people. What shallthey do? Shall they 
press on at every risk, or shall they face 
the terrible ordeal of another day in the 
open, and remain where they are? This 
jungle seems to possess the merit of solita- 
riness ina supreme degree. They must 
be very remote from the habitations of 
men, for they hear not a sound connected 
with them — not the bleating of flocks, nor 
the lowing of herds, nor the barking of 
dogs. They sit down to rest, and discuss 
the matter. While doing so, the deep 
silence around them is broken by a sudden 
rustle. Then, that is surely the sound of 
a human voice! 

“ What was that?” 

“I thought it was some one calling 
‘Aao! Aao/’” (Come! Come !). 

They listen. Yes; those are the words, 
softly but clearly spoken, In England our 
ears are not attuned to angel voices now. 
But a native of the land who had passed 
that way, and not found out from whence 
the words came, would have told when he 
got home how in the dhak jungle he had 
heard the voice of a spirit, the soft voice 
of afemale spirit. We must give sex to 
our supernatural beings, even to a “ First 
Cause.” “Aao/ Aao/”—soft words, 
but they fall harshly on their ears. For 
whom is the invitation meant? For them 
or some one else? “Come! Come!” And 
now they hear a whining and rustling in 
the bushes around them, a rustling and 
whining which seems to be now here, now 
there; now in this direction, and now in 
that ; and now around them. What can all 
this mean? Are there spirits about? Many 
of them are just in a condition of nerve to 
seethem. But instead of something su- 
pernatural they see a surprising, natural 
sight. Before them lies a long, narrow, 
open glade. From under a bush at one side 
of this appears a jackal, and from under 
another bush another jackal, and then a 
pair of jackals run on to it from this side, 
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and a pair of jackals run on to it from the 
other; and the jackals all move down the 
alley to its further end, some ata gentle, 
satisfied trot, others at an easy, joyous 
gallop. And then, like men suddenly 
emerging from an ambush, jackals run on 
to the glade from every point of the sur- 
rounding belt of trees and bushes; and 
they all hurry down it to the further end, 
with various forms of movement, but all 
more or less quick, and various kinds of 
cries, not the howls and yells with which 
they usually make night hideous, but far 
softer whines and gentler barkings. And 
there they all pullupin a mass. And now 
there is asudden commotion in the pack, 
a sudden accession of whining, a sudden 
jumping about and leaping over one an- 
other, a sudden cocking of ears and whisk- 
ing of tails. And still greater is the 
commotion when a man appears and be- 
gins to throw something among them from 
a wallet which he carries slung over his 
shoulder. This continues for a little 
while, and then the man unslings the 
wallet and empties it over them, and then 
gives ita wave. This is evidently a rec- 
ognized signal, for the animals immedi- 
ately separate and run back and disappear 
under the bushes, and the glade is left 
empty as before. As the man moves up 
the alley, the astonished onlookers ob- 
serve that he every now and then puts his 
fingers into a little bag he carries and de- 
posits a little mound of something white 
upon the ground. 

“ He is putting down flour for the ants,” 
says Major Coote. This is a well-known 
form of beneficence in the East. 

The man has now come quite near to 
them. He has not seen them, because his 
eyes were bent on the ground. But now 
he catches sight of them. He exhibits no 
sign of astonishment, but walks quietly up 
to them. He salutes them with a pecul- 
iarly soft and graceful movement of his 
hand and arm, and cries, “Rém/ Raém/” 
to them in a peculiarly soft and gentle 
tone of voice. The voice, the accent, and 
the gesture are those of a man of birth 
and breeding, though the stranger’s dress 
is that of a faquir. The fairness and fine- 
ness of the skin and the well-cut features 
are also indicative of good birth, of a su- 
perior social class. He is a man of the 
middle height, and his figure is slender 
and graceful. He appears to be in the 
prime of life, though his dark hair and 
beard are beginning to be streaked with 
grey. He surveys them with a kind re- 
gard, with a mild and benign look. 

“ Peace be with you, children of God,” 
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he says in his soft voice. ‘You have 
escaped, I suppose, from Khizrabad, 
where there has been such terrible shed- 
ding of blood. Oh, that man should shed 
the blood of his brother man!” 

“We have,” says Major Coote curtly. 

“ You are in danger of your lives if you 
are seen of any of the people about here,” 
goes on the faquir. “ They have slain 
many of your countrymen. You must 
come with me to my hut. That is the only 
place where you will be safe, where your 
precious lives will not be in danger of be- 
ing lost.” 

“We met a man yesterday who spoke 
to us in the manner you do now and 
then betrayed us. He, too, was a holy 
man, a Brahmin like yourself,” says Hay 
bitterly. 

“Tam nota Brahmin now; and which 
of us is holy? I will not betray you. 
Now that I have come upon you it has 
become a sacred obligation with me to 
prevent you from losing your lives. You 
will know for certain that I could not be- 
tray you to death when I tell you that I 
am a Kabirpanthi, a Ramanandi.” 

Each of us expands his own dunghill 
into the universe. Our own thoughts and 
feelings and opinions form the infinite 
and the eternal. There is a ring round 
the thinker in London as there is round 
the thinker in Mecca and Benares; but 
that ring is not so big, does not gird in 
the whole universe, the present and the 
future, all eternity, as each of them im- 
agines. To this man standing here, the 
truth, the whole truth, the only truth, the 
eternal truth, lay in the teachings of one 
Ramanand, of whom these English peo- 
ple had never before even heard, as is 
most likely the case with the reader also. 

“ You know not what a Kabirpanthi is! 
Strange. But you English people live 
entirely apart from us. We Ramanandis 
are the followers of the great guru,” 
(teacher), * Ramanand, with whom the 
sacredness of life was the leading tenet of 
his moral code. All life comes from God 
and is a portion of his divine substance, is 
an effluence of that, bright influence un- 
create. All life is therefore most pre- 
cious, that of the insect as much as that of 
the elephant, and to be cherished and not 
destroyed. You English people hold the 
contrary. Youslay toomuch. Therefore 
I like you not. But still I am bound to 
preserve your lives. We are careful to 
avoid all destruction of life even acciden- 
tally. Weare careful how we walk, lest 
we tread on some insect; many of us go 
about with our mouths covered lest our 
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breath should poison some form of life in 
the air.” 

“] have seen that,” says Coote. 

“J will tell you about myself, so that 
you may see that you cantrust me. I am 
aman of substance, a zemindar ” (landed 
proprietor). ‘I have houses and land, a 
wife and children, servants. But these 
are the things that clog the soul and pre- 
vent one from attaining to the perfect holy 
life. I determined to rid me of them and 
retire to some lonely place and dwell there 
by myself. I first resolved to depart into 
some forest wild, of which I should be the 
sole occupant, and there meditate, and 
feed the beasts and birds around me. The 
sheep, the oxen, the goats, the dogs, and 
cats, and the domestic birds, are all taken 
care of inthe habitations of men. But who 
is there to feed the birds and beastsin the 
wilderness? I should dothis, But then 
I reflected that the highest form of life is 
the human. In the lonely forest I should 
not be able to minister to it. I must seek 
some solitary spot through which men 
passed, even if they did not abide there. 
I have found what I wanted here. Here 
is this lonely jungle in which the wild 
beasts and wild birds dwell, and around it 
stretches the great lonely, uninhabited 
plain. Across that plain and by this for- 
est runs a track leading from Rajpootana 
to Hurdwar. At the time of the Hurdwar 
fair this road is thronged with pilgrims. 
Thus, then, here I could be solitary for 
most part of the year, and yet be able to 
minister to thousands of people at one 
period of it. So here I have set up my 
resting-place. The pilgrims —the pious 
men and women — had to toil across this 
great plain, on which there is no village, 
no wells, during the hot months of the 
year; and think what their sufferings 
must have been from the want of water.” 

“‘ We can tell — we have recently expe- 
rienced them,” says Coote. 

“Poor people!” says the Byragee ten- 
derly. “And so here in the middle of the 
plain, 1 have sunk a well by the side of the 
road, and built a little hut nearit. I feed 
the birds and beasts in the jungle, and 
give water to the pilgrims from the well. 
You had better come with me, and I will 
give you shelter in my hut. You will be 
safe there.” 

“The man who betrayed us yesterday 
also said that all men should love one an- 
other, and not injure one another — that 
was to be the leading precept in his new 
religion.” 

“ His new religion —a young man?” 

“Yes.” 
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“With English shoes? Puh!” 

“Yes.” 

“1 know him —a foolish young fellow. 
His head full of wind. But I did not think 
he would be guilty of treachery. If his 
feet have gone astray, it is because he has 
no settled path to walk on. But you need 
not fear any treachery from me.” 

His sweet, open countenance seems to 
give full assurance of that. They do not 
see that they can do better than follow 
him. They accompany him down the 
glade, and then he turns into another one 
and stops in the middle of it and gives a 
peculiar whistle, and the birds come flut- 
tering round him and he throws them 
grain. They have arrived at the edge of 
the jungle, and the barren plain runs away 
before them as far as the eye can reach. 
The track across it touches the forest 
here, and so it is here that the faquir has 
sunk his well and planted his lonely dwel- 
ling-place. The latter is a small hut with 
mud walls anda flat-terraced roof — truly a 
hermit’s cell. There is but one doorway 
leading into it; to this there is no door. 

“Why, you said we should be quite safe 
here,” exclaims Hay. “You do not call 
this house secure?” 

“You are more safe within it than you 
would be in any fort or fortress. No one 
can enter it without first setting foot on 
the worshipping place without, and noone 
dare do that. The room is therefore a 
sanctuary.” 

The hut was raised some three feet from 
the ground, and in front of it extended a 
square platform of beaten clay of the same 
height. Round the edges of this platform 
were twelve dwarf pillars, one at each of 
the four corners, the others between. The 
special incarnation of the Divine Being 
chosen by Ramanand for the worship of 
himself and his followers was Vishnu; 
therefore they worshipped also Vishnu’s 
wife, Sita; and his half brother Luksh- 
man, and his faithful friend Hunooman, 
the monkey-god. Then again Tulasee 
was the favorite mistress of Vishnu. Her 
— spouse changed her into a plant. 

ishnu, in order to enjoy her company, 
transformed himself into the Salarama, an 
ammonite found in some of the Himalayan 
streams, and now greatly valued as an ob- 
ject of worship. Our concern with all 
this mythology is this: On the dwarf pil- 
lars round the raised platform were placed 
representations, in baked clay, of the 
monkey-god; of the various forms taken 
on himself by Vishnu ; images of Lukshmi 
and of Sita; earthen pots containing the 
sacred tulsi plant; while in the centre of 
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it, in the position of honor, had been 
placed an ammonite of very unusual size; 
and so on the platform and the hut beside 
it was conferred a sacred and inviolable 
character. It was to this that the eremite 
trusted for their safety. ; 

“ No one knows that you are here — no 
one is likely to come here to molest you. 
If they did, you would be as safe within 
that hut as behind the walls of any of your 
forts, even the mighty ones of Allahabad 
or of Agra.” 

The fugitives would all, most decidedly, 
have preferred to be within the forts, 
under the shadow of their walls. The 
ammonite, and the tulsi plant, and the 
monkey-god, were all very well, but they 
would much rather have trusted for their 
safety to the protecting powers of a few 
English bayonets. But here they are. 

The seeker after spiritual perfection 
then busies himself in providing for the 
bodily wants of his guests. He draws 
water from the well for them to drink and 
wash with, he brings out the parched grain 
which is what he himself now chiefly lives 
on. He waits on them most assiduously, 
on the women with tender solicitude. He 
washes Lilian’s poor lacerated feet, and 
binds them up for her. He gives Hay’s 
wounded arm the cleaning and dressin 
which it needs so much. Aill this is evi- 
dently a labor of love to him; nothing can 
exceed his kindness. But with the fugi- 
tives the chief thought, of course, is how 
they are to get into Abdoolapore. They 
consult the Byragee. 

“ I have some disciples in the neighbor- 
ing villages,” says the holy man, “and two 
of them are coming to me to-day for reli- 
gious instruction. They will be here very 
soon. These can guide you in to Abdoola- 
pore to-night, or one of them could take 
aletterin from you stating that you are 
here and asking for an escort to be sent 
out for you. I should advise the latter. 
The great danger to you is immediately 
round Abdoolapore, which is now as a 
beleaguered city. The man would reach 
Abdoolapore early in the afternoon and 
the escort ought to be out here by the 
evening.” Yes—that is what they will 
do. The Byragee brings out some paper 
and the reed pen which he now employs, 
not on secular business, but only in the 
inditing of holy things. They write a few 
lines — they have to write on a very small 
piece of paper, such as can easily be con- 
cealed about the person—stating that 
four officers and three ladies are in con- 
cealment here and asking for help. For 
the sake of greater safety they write them 
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in French. The disciples now arrive, two 
decent-looking young country lads. 

“You can trust them?” asks the anx- 
ious Hay. 

“To the death,” says the Byragee. 
“Do you not know that to the disciple 
his master or instructor comes next after 
God ; before his father even ; for his father 
begot his body only, while the teacher is 
the father of his soul.” 

As the young man chosen to carry the 
missive has to pass through his own vii- 
lage on the way, he is told to change the 
clean white garments in which he has 
come to visit his spiritual instructor and 
put on his ordinary work-a-day garb — he 
is a carpenter by trade. 

We have now to accompany the bearer 
of the little piece of paper on which the 
lives of so many people hung. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
AMOURS DE VOYAGE. 


TIME, that aged gossip, has made me 
the confidant of a love affair, which has 
amused me asa little fragment of the great 
human tragi-comedy, and I hasten to be- 
tray the confidence of Time. The hero 
of the story is not unknown to fame; he 
was a poet and, unfortunately, a politician ; 
secretary to the great Danton, and the 
companion of Danton and Camille Des- 
moulins in the tumbril which wound its 
way through a surging crowd on that ra- 
diant evening of April 5th, 1794, to the 
guillotine on the Place de la Révolution. 
On the way to the scaffold, the poet la- 
mented that his latest comedy in verse, 
*“L’Orange de Malte,” could never be 
completed ; and Danton interrupted him 
with a hideous play on words such as an 
Elizabethan dramatist might have invented 
to enhance the horror of the scene: “ Vos 
vers! Bah! dans une semaine vous ferez 
assez de vers;” then with a noble seri- 
ousness and elevation, the chief added: 
“We have finished our task; let us take 
our rest.” 

It will not, I think, disturb the rest of 
Fabre d’Eglantine, Danton’s secretary and 
companion in arms, now that he has slept 
sound for a century, if I take up this little 
pocket-book which lies before me in its 
binding of faded green, and open it for 
the beguilement of a quarter of an hour. 
I have inquired at the British Museum 
Library and at the Bibliothéque Nationale 
as to whether anything is known of its 


contents, and I have been assured that | 
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they are unknown; yet an uneasy curiosity 
remains lest some portion of this little 
manuscript volume may have seen the 
light in a certain ‘Correspondance 
Amoureuse,’ précédée d’un précis histo- 
rique de son existence morale, physique, 
et dramatique, et d’un fragment de sa vie 
écrite par lui-méme,” which Fabre d’Eg- 
lantine’s executors caused to be printed in 
three volumes after his death; “a produc- 
tion little worthy of him,” says Fabre’s 
some time pupil.in elocution, M. Audiffret, 
“if indeed it be his;” a production, I may 
add, which I have sought for and been 
unable to find. Meanwhile, I must accept 
as sufficient the word of a friend, M. Léony 
Guilgault, who has on my behalf made 
some research in the French National Li- 
brary: “Printed books and manuscripts 
have been examined and no trace has been 
found of the ‘Journal de mon Voyage;’ 
it has never been published.” 

And, indeed, in this omission the pub- 
lishers have shown their discretion. If a 
young gentleman in his nineteenth year, 
and ata time when “ La Nouvelle Heloise ” 
had opened wide the sluice-gates of senti- 
ment, should confide to paper ail the pul- 
sations of his heart, the world is not called 
on to quit its business and attend. In 
Rousseau’s novel, and in “The Sorrows 
of Werther,” we have representative and 
typical creations of the age. To render 
possible the creation of such works as 
these, a thousand minor dramas of senti- 
ment must have been enacted; sighs in- 
numerable must have been breathed, tears 
innumerable shed. But the stock of hu- 
man patience is not unlimited; knowing 
the typical products of the time, we may 
take its inferior romances and dramas as 
read; and I am not sure that Fabre d’Eg- 
lantine’s tale of young love would have 
moved me to become its brief chronicler, 
were there ‘not in it a touch of comedy, 
and that not altogether of the genre dar- 
moyant. 

Let us open the little pocket-book, half- 
blank, but with its two hundred and odd 
pages of manuscript in the neatest of 
handwriting, and read the title-page: * 
“Journal de mon Voyage de Troyes chéz 
moi — écrit & la chére Amie de mon Ceeur, 
4 la maitresse chérie de mon ame; A celle 
en qui réside tout mon bonheur, ma vie, 
et ma félicité.” Whereupon follows a 
motto in verse : — 

Le soleil ici bas ne voit que vanité, 


D’ignorance et d’erreur toute la terre 
abonde, 


* I adopt here and elsewhere the spelling of Fabre’s 
MS., and also its accentuation, or lack of accents. 
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Mais aimer tendrement une jeune beauté, 
C’est la plus douce erreur des vanités du 
monde. 


The writer who had made such deep 
discovery of the vanity of human existence 
was still in his teens; he had entered 
upon his nineteenth year three months 
since—on December 28, 1773. It was 
now the spring of 1774, a few weeks before 
the miserable death of Louis XV., once 
the bien Aimé of his people. Fabre, for 
the honor of whose birth Limoux contends 
with Carcasonne, had been educated at 
the college of the doctrinaires ; he was a 
youth of promise, with a gift for music 
and for song, a gift for painting, and he 
had learnt, at least in an amateur’s fash- 
ion, the art of engraving; the exquisite 
writing of his “ Journal” betokens a hand 
which might dexterously manipulate the 
burin. It is said that, after his early 
studies, he entered the congregation of the 
adoctrinaires at Toulouse, and _ passed 
through the lower classes. We know for 
certain that his poem carried off the prize 
of the gold eglantine at the Feux Floraux 
in that city, and that the author, highly 
gratified at the distinction, added to his 
own family name — Fabre —that of the 
flower which was the emblem of his vic- 
tory. Altogether, we should say, a young 
man with a future, and one who might be 
carried far by that ardent southern tem- 
perament which shows itself in the rapid 
development of his various powers, and 
shows itself also at a later time in the 
ambitious fervor of his writings. 

Little is known of Fabre’s early life, and 
how and why he came to Troyes must be 
left to conjecture. But for some time 
past the presence of the ‘“‘chére amie de 
son coeur,” whose name would seem to be 
Madame Catan — perhaps a young widow, 
for no husband is ever mentioned — had 
surely made the old city on the Seine the 
most delightful place in the world. “ Busi- 
ness,” has been described by Donne as 
“the worst disease of love;” and it was 
business — his “ affairs ” — which obliged 
Fabre, in the spring of 1774, to quit Troyes 
and jourrey to his home at Carcassonne, 
in Languedoc. On the evening of March 
30, he bade an agitated adieu to his be- 
loved ; sound repose under such circum- 
stances was impossible, and after the 
uneasy slumbers of an hour and a half he 
woke in the grey of morning to an exile’s 
sorrow. Never was dressing a more 
tragic affair: — 


Je me suis habillé aprés avoir baisé avec 
toute la tendresse possible ta lettre et les 
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cheveux qu’elle contenait; chaque vétement 
que je passais portait un coup de poignard 
a mon cceur; il me semblait que je me re- 
prochais de me trop hater pour abandonner 
les lieux que tu habites; chaque meuble me 
retragait ton souvenir, et surtout ceux que je 
tiens de toi. 


Accompanied by two friends, one of 
these the brother of his beloved, Fabre 
reached on foot the outskirts of the city; 
then found himself alone, in a “dreadful 
solitude,” and, having waved a farewell, 
leaped into the votture, which was starting 
southwards. One female follower, how- 
ever, was determined to prove her fidelity 
—a dog which belonged to a neighbor of 
Madame Catan; fawning and fondling she 
had pursued the wanderer, and since it 
was so Clearly her wish not to be separated 
from him, Fabre resolved to take her as 
the companion of his travel. Having 
reached Bar-sur-Seine he gladly escaped 
for awhile from the irksome presence of 
his fellow-travellers, and strolled alone 
into the country, shedding manv tears, 
and uttering from time to time the words 
*“O ma chére amie!’ — then returned to 
his inn, set down in his note-book eight 
pages of raptures and despairs, in elegant 
caligraphy, and, drying his eyes, was ready 
for the heartless business of supper. Rest 
on that night, after the long day’s journey, 
was welcome, but he did not close his eyes 
until he had kissed a precious letter anda 
lock of hair, “avec une ardeur extraordi- 
naire,” and had placed them religiously 
upon his heart. 

Refreshed by the deep sleep of youth 
and open-air fatigue, Fabre rose with the 
lark, and strode forward a league in ad- 
vance of the vehicle, enjoying as he went 
along an enchanting sunrise, seen in soli- 
tude, and giving rise to thoughts and 
feelings of delicious melancholy. The 
start of the following morning from Cha- 
tillon-sur-Seine was yet earlier — at three 
A.M. — but, unfortunately, the weather had 
broken. The light had not yet dawned, 
while the carriage struggled and stumbled 
on through the chilling night wind and the 
drenching rain. At nine the traveller 
reached Montbard. It was the birthplace 
and the retreat of Buffon. In the interval 
between his arriyal and a quarter past ten, 
as Fabre records with particularity and 
evident self-satisfaction, he found time to 
compose an ode in five stanzas: “A M. 
De Buffon,” which, being duly copied, was 
despatched to the great naturalist without 
disclosure of his admirer’s name. Litera- 


'ture,in France of the eighteenth century, 


did homage to science. Wisdom and vir- 
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tue, our young poet declares, inspire his 
muse; the divine painter of nature has 
painted also for us God in the creatures 
that he formed ; Buffon’s presence — that 
of an eagle who confronts the sun — is the 
glory of this remote and solitary place : — 


Sans cet illustre Solitaire, 
Parmis tes rochers escarpés, 
Montbard! du reste de la terre, 
Tes remparts seraient ignorés ; 
L’univers te voit couronnée 

Des lauriers mémes de Buffon; 
Emule d’Athene et de Rome, 

Tu possédes dans un seul homme 
Socrate, Pline, et Ciceron. 


“ The impromptu,” adds Fabre, * is doubt- 
less not worthy of its hero; but zeal is a 
good excuse.” 

Providence seems to take a kind care 
that young enthusiasm shall have its 
checks, and that a descent shall be duly 
made from the illuminated heights. Still 
struggling through the most dismal 
weather Fabre reached Semur—a town 
to be remembered for the wrongs and hu- 
miliations which it inflicted on his heart, 
and for the sordid self-interest of its in- 
habitants. It is clear that Fabre had 
resided here at some time not very remote, 
had run up scores for which his few be- 
longings —and among them a portrait of 
Madame Catan—were kept in pledge, 
and had borrowed money from a certain 
beautiful and charming Mile. _ R—. 
Beautiful and charming, but alas! not su- 
perior to mercenary thoughts; capable 
even of preserving and producing a note 
of the debt in Fabre’s own handwriting, 
and of taking the uttermost farthing — 
“elle a pris la somme jusqu’au dernier 
liard.” Still more cruel was the hostess 
of the inn where Fabre had stayed during 
his former residence in Semur. To lessen 
his little store of cash by two louis, and 
at the same time refuse to restore his 
“effects” — it was an act of sore injustice, 
and the victim had thoughts of appealing 
to the law. But there were other creditors 
who might even seize his portmanteau. 
It was more prudent to avoid pursuit, to 
shake off from his feet the dust—or it 
may be the mud —of this accursed town, 
and to push forward on foot with the 
eighteen livres still in his pocket. Mean- 
while would not his adored one, his be- 
loved one, come to the rescue of her 
friend in distress? Could she contrive to 
despatch the small sum of three louis d’or 
to “Mr. F. D’E. de St. Nazaire, poste 
restante & Beaune en Bourgogne”? As 
the bells were ringing noonday on April 
4th, Fabre left Semur, and while he cov- 





ered the four leagues of ground between 
Semur and Vitteaux he had time to indulge 
in many reflections on the baseness of 
average human nature and the incompar- 
able excellence of “the dear mistress of 
his soul.” 

At an early hour he was awakened by 
the lashing of the rain on window-pane 
and roof. Yet when seven o’clock came 
he was on the road, While torrents still 
descended. Wayfarers were few, but on 
a lonely hill he encountered one whom he 
would gladly have avoided —an ill-looking 
fellow with a great red beard which half 
concealed his hang-dog face; he was 
armed with an iron-tipped staff, was clad 
in rags, and came striding towards the 
solitary traveller. At a distance of ten 
paces Fabre called upon him to halt, and 
assuming an air of authority demanded 
where he was going and whether he was 
provided with a passport. The stranger 
replied that he was on the way to Fon- 
tainebleau and had a passport about him. 
“Go then on your way,” cried Fabre, 
“ but see that you avoid cities; if you do 
not obey you will be arrested.” Grum- 
bling out a petition for alms the fellow 
withdrew. 

After three mortal leagues of mire and 
rain, Fabre, in dripping garments, reached 
a village, but there was little comfort for 
him in the sight of houses which he could 
not enter; all the inhabitants were at 
mass, and the doors were locked. At 
length tumbling headlong into a miserable 
hovel he found a woman who assured him 
that he ought to be in the chapel — the 
priest’s benediction was of more impor- 
tance than considerations of health. “TI 
did not yield,” says Fabre, “and remained 
where I was.” Mass being ended, he ob- 
tained admission to a tavern, where a fire 
was soon kindled, and some poor victuals 
were procured. To draw up the bill re- 
quired an hour’s whispering and hugger- 
mugger between those in authority, and 
as the rain still continued Fabre occupied 
himself delightfully in once more reading 
over the letters of the “chére amie,” — 
thirty-eight in all, which though a large 
packet he carried about his person lest so 
inestimable a treasure might be lost. 
“‘ Cheres lettres! charmantes lettres! qui 
m’avez donné aujourdhui tant de plaisir, 
est-il quelque puissance qui puisse vous 
arracher de mes mains ?’ 

A little adventure gave a different turn 
to Fabre’s thoughts. The villagers, some 
forty years since, had converted into ara- 
ble land a portion of the neighboring 
forest. The lady of the manor had been 
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urged co assert her rights against the 
peasants, and efforts were made on their 
part to refer the matter to arbitration. 
Putting their heads together as they 
passed from chapel to tavern, the wise 
men of the village came to the conclusion 
that the young stranger who had arrived 
must needs be one of the commissioners 
or surveyors who were to decide the ques- 
tion of their rights in the tilled land and 
the woodland. When questioned as to 
whether he had not come among them as 
their representative, Fabre, amused at 
their simplicity, met the inquiry with a 
pleasant smile; it was no longer doubted 
that he was a person of more importance 
than he professed to be; at the least he 
must be a learned counsellor of the law. 
Every one made offer of his best —his 
bed, his board, his bread, his wine — 
until, for good humor’s sake it became 
necessary to accept provisionally the ré/e 
assigned to him, and listen with all gravity 
to their views and representations. Amid 
many good wishes he bade the assembled 
villagers farewell. It was on the anniver- 
sary of this day, exactly twenty years later, 
that Fabre d’Eglantine was again the cen- 
tre of interest for a crowd, but one of a 
different temper, as he laid his head be- 
low the knife of the guillotine. 

The journal for April 6 opens with the 


words: “ Aussi mouillé qu’hier, aussi peu 


distrait de ta chére image.” It needed 
some internal fire to enable him to meet 
courageously the chill invasion of the 
rain; he was as if drawn through a river, 
yet with the ardors of love unquenched. 
On reaching Beaune he was too ex- 
hausted to go in person to the post-office ; 
his messenger returned with a disappoint- 
ing answer —no letter had yet arrived. 
But the next morning was one of joy — 
“ Elle est arrivée cette lettre tout attendue, 
elle est arrivée!... mes yeux et mon 
coeur en dévorait chaque ligne, je l’ai lue 
et relue, baisée et rebaisée, et dans |’in- 
stant méme ow j’écris elle est sur mon 
coeur dont elle fait la joye et la félicité.” 
Yet it was weary waiting in Beaune until 
the later letter containing money for his 
journey should arrive; he was perishing 
of ennuz, But pencil and pen came to 
Fabre’s aid; he occupied himself with 
drawing from memory a portrait of his 
lady, which should serve asa kind of fron- 
tispiece to the thirty-eight letters (now 
grown to the number of thirty-nine); as 
these lay ranged in their case in chrono- 
logical order. The Catan smiled forth on 
her portrait-painter, in her negligent head 
attire and her dressing-gown of violet 
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trimmed with white, and a violet ribband 
which became her @ merveille. A world 
of eighteenth-century allegory formed a 
border for the oval of her face and bust. 
An artist and a lover must be pardoned 
for being particular in describing his in- 
vention; above, were the quiver and the 
torch of love in a disk of roses; to the 
right, an urn from which climbed a myrtle 
and a blossoming rose-bush, “qui expri- 
ment les plaisirs et les peines dont notre 
union est suivie;” opposite this, two 
doves billing in a nest of roses; below, a 
burning torch, “ the emblem of thy spirit,” 
encircled by garlands of roses. There 
was still space for a hive from which the 
bees were issuing to gather sweets — “ the 
bees are thy industry, thy wise economy ; 
the honey, thy sweetness, and the roses, 
the virtues with which thou nourishest the 
soul ;” last appeared a little dog holding 
an arrow in his mouth—the emblem of 
her constancy and fidelity. The inscrip- 
tion is unfortunately carefully inked over 
in Fabre’s journal so as to be illegible ; 
but perhaps we have had enough. At the 
foot of the design ran the words “ Peint et 
inventé par l’Amour.” One is reminded 
of that characteristic product of eigh- 
teenth-century design in France, the 
“ Iconologie ” of Gravelot and Cochin, in 
which every vice and every virtue, every 
science and every art is represented bya 
graceful emblematical figure; in which 
“ Affabilité” strews roses and “ Orgueil ” 
totters on her rolling sphere; in which 
‘Constance ” embraces her column, and 
“ Dévotion” kneels with the flambeau in 
one hand, while the other hand is pressed 
upon her heart. Charming eighteenth 
century of Fragonard and Chardin and 
Greuze! ‘“S’il en cherche pas le beau,” a 
hostile critic has confessed, “il trouve le 
joli.”. And Fabre was poet as well as 
painter. Hearing by chance some one 
who sang the air “ Quand un cceur sort de 
l’esclavage,” and recalling from what lips 
he had last heard the song, he sets himself 
to compose new words for the same air, of 
which my reader shall have a single stanza 
out of eight: — 


Moi, je chéris mon esclavage, 
De Catan j’adore les fers, 

Du bonheur ses yeux sont le gage, 
Pour moi son cceur est |’univers. 


“T sang the song,” the author records, 
“‘ twenty times during the day, not because 
I made it, but because ”—of many rea- 
sons which were of weight with a iover of 
nineteen. 

Some 


interest in other matters than 
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those of his own heart remained with 
Fabre, and there are pages of his diary 
which give us a picture of misery in 
France under the old régime : — 


After dinner I strolled abroad, in order to 
hold more intimate converse with you; my 
steps led me to a place where I was fully con- 
vinced that, hard as is my own lot, there are 
yet on earth beings more unfortunate than 
myself. There is in this city of Beaune, an 
ancient chdleau, of which only the four walls 
remain. In the depth of the walls are still 
certain little subterraneous hollows which 
were formerly little doors or embrasures. In 
these dreadful places, which pen cannot de- 
scribe, men, women, and children reside. It 
makes one shudder to look in. An opening 
two and a half feet wide, and seven or eight 
feet deep, the floor of which is strewn with a 
little straw to serve as bedding, and where a 
fire is lit without a chimney, forms the most 
tolerable dwelling-place in this abode of mis- 
ery. Aman and woman occupy it. Hard by 
lives an old man in the embrasure for a can- 
non, which his industry has transformed into 
a bed with some stones-and some faggots; 
such is his domicile; further on is another of 
like kind. But what shocks one’s feelings 
most, what horrifies one’s sense of humanity, 
and rends one’s heart, is to see a miserable 
creature, who lost his arm while working in 
the forest, his wife, and three young children, 
lodged in a frightful subterranean hole to 
which the blackest dungeon were a palace. 
The water reaches one’s ankle; the cold is 
deadly; no windows, no fireplace, no furniture, 
no bread, no clothes, no covering at night; 
the whole ot this wretched family huddle on 
a pile of half rotted straw, resting on stones 
which raise it to the surface of the water. It 
is nothing to describe such misery; one must 
see it. I cannot understand after this how 
any man can venture to complain of his lot. 


Fabre d’Eglantine, a child of his age, 
was not devoid of some of the eighteenth- 
century humanitarian zeal. His store of 
coins had run low indeed; but of what was 
left to him he shared with these piteous 
brothers in distress. ‘I should blush,” 
he writes, “if betore leaving 1 had not 
given them part of what I own.” He, 
even if penniless, had still “ philosophy,” 
had still love; they had nothing but mis- 
fortune. He visited them on several 
occasions, and saw that his arrival was 
welcomed as that of a friend. “Ah, my 
beloved ! ” he breaks forth, “ how sweet it 
is todo good! we wept with joy, but the 
tears are genuine tears of pleasure.” 

Ten sous remained in Fabre’s purse 
when at length an answer came to the let- 
ter in which he had petitioned for a loan 
or gift of money. For a moment he hada 
cruel pang of disappointment to endure; 





they informed him at the post-office that 
the courier had arrived, but had brought 
no missive for him; he was leaving the 
office with heavy heart, when his name 
was called, and there — joy inexpressible ! 
— was a letter addressed in the well-known 
hand-writing. Yes, she had written, she 
had sent the three louis d’or; but how 
coldly she wrote! In three pages, written 
at a distance of thirty leagues, there were 
not three words of tenderness; not two 
lines addressed to the heart; nothing but 
reason and prudence, and morality and 
economy. “They say,” writes Fabre, 
“that money is the key of the human 
heart; alas, yes! but— it is a key which 
fastens the lock.” 

He had now the means of proceeding 
on his journey to the south. But unluck- 
ily the Saone was in flood after the heavy 
rains,-and the dateau de diligence could 
not start. One painful duty remained to 
be performed in Beaune —it was neces- 
sary to wound a sensitive heart. While 
at Troyes Fabre had corresponded with a 
young lady who was residing in a convent 
at Beaune with a view to completing her 
education. She had heard of his arrival, 
and sent a message by one of her friends 
—a camarade pensionnaire—to assure 
the irresistible youth that she had always 
loved him tenderly. Fabre could easily 
conceive how cruel it must be to love 
without return; he had not courage to 
crush her hopes at a blow; he dared not 
declare that his heart was another’s. ‘ All 
I could do,” writes this chivalrous victim 
of female passion, “ was to show my indif- 
ference ; I wrote to her, but only that the 
coldness of my letters might make her 
feel the true state of my heart; she un- 
derstood it too well! Only once did I see 
her, in order that I might quit Beaune 
without exciting further hope, resolving 
for my part to leave to time and absence 
the task of extinguishing a love to which 
it was impossible for me to respond.” 
The situation, if painful, was not without 
some compensatory luxuries of tender 
emotion for the hero of the drama. 

On April 21, Fabre left Beaune on foot 
for Chalons. The feminine caprices of 
his dog, who now refused to follow as ob- 
stinately as she had on a former oecasion 
refused to stay behind, delayed the start, 
and her master had to run the leagues 
between Beaune and Chalons in order to 
reach the dateau de diligence before it 
should set sail. Hot, breathless, and 
fatigued, he arrived just in time to get on 
board. Nor does the exercise seem to 
have brightened his temper, for he found 
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his fellow-voyagers intolerably tiresome 
— priests, ladies, and dourgeots uttering 
stupidities, and officers retailing gasconad- 
ing stories by the hour. He withdrew 
into himself, and employed his time to 
advantage in once again perusing his col- 
lection of letters, which now reached the 
number of forty. Next evening, when in 
the theatre at Lyons he searched his 
pockets for a letter which he had just 
received, and had “devoured rather than 
kissed ””— the forty-first—to his horror 
it was not to be found. The sacred docu- 
ment had been left at his inn, and more 
than ordinary devotion became a duty 
that night, in order to efface the shame of 
such seeming neglect. 

Before Fabre had left Beaune the three 
louis d’or forwarded by Madame Catan 
had almost vanished away. He found 
himself at Lyons reduced to the painful 
necessity of begging for more. He owes 
her everything —happiness, even exist- 
ence; why should he shrink from increas- 
ing the debt by the trifling addition of two 
more louis? To-morrow he will set out 
for le Pont St. Esprit by way of Valence. 
It is incredible how money goes in travel, 
economize as much as one will. From le 
Pont St. Esprit to his home there will-be 
sixty leagues to traverse ; two louis d’or 
is not an excessive sum for the cost of 
such a journey. And she —is she not his 
life, his felicity, his being, his all—his 
precious all, his first, his last, his only 
love? 

Next morning Fabre was one of many 
passengers on board the dateau de dilt- 

ence, and stood on deck admiring the 
anks of the Rhone, which, to right and 
left, were rich in beauty. In Valence he 
had friends, of whom one, Mademoiselle 
de C . had taken, as he believed, no 
common interest in him. Truly the sor- 
rows which beset an irresistible young 
man almost countervail the pride and joy 
of conquest. To be obliged in every 
town one visits to convince some tender 
and virtuous demoisel/e that it is impossi- 
ble to respond to her love —this is, in- 
deed, a severe trial for a heart full of 
sensibility. On visiting the lady, how- 
ever, Fabre found her much less tender 
than were her letters; “and so much the 
better, I shall have the less regret in giv- 
ing evidence of my coldness.” Her curi- 
osity had been piqued by a sight which 
she had caught at the post of a letter — 
the forty-second — addressed in a femi- 
nine hand to M. Fabre d’Eglantine. She 
begged that it might be shown to her, and 
her request was met by arefusal. A little 
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quarrel, Fabre hoped, would bring matters 
to a satisfactory issue. 


En badinant elle a mis sa main dans ma 
poche, et en a tiré ta lettre que j’ai regue a 
Lion, et que je laissais dans ma poche pour 
la placer chaque nuit sur mon coeur; je 1’ai 
arrachée de ses mains, et malgré ses priéres 
et ses menaces, je n’ai pas eu la complaisance 
de la Jui laisser lire; elle est piquée au vif; et 
c’est tant mieux. 


This was a piece of May-day merriment 
on the part of Mile. de C——, for May 
with its bouquets and its mirth had come, 
and found Fabre still in Valence. His 
serious thoughts were given to an imagi- 
native creation—romance or drama— 
founded on fact. Noladyin Valence was 
more beautiful or more admired than Ma- 
dame de la Mouchetiere; her age was 
twenty-four ; “she did not greatly care for 
her husband, but en revanche she had a 
lover whom she adored, M. le Comte‘de 
Rouault de Gamaches.” While travelling 
to Paris with his wife and the count, the 
jealous husband provoked the latter to a 
duel, and killed him on the spot. The 
unhappy lady received so cruel a shock 
that within a few days she too was dead. 
“ My design,” writes Fabre, “is to com- 
pose a work on this sad catastrophe, and 
I know not whether I shall accomplish 
it. 

Once again on the dateau de diligence, 
amid a hundred strangers, but without his 
canine friend, who deserted him at the 
moment of embarkation, Fabre had to 
endure baffliag winds and bitter rain, but 
at last le Pent St. Esprit was reached. 
Part of the journey had been made on 
foot, for the weather would not allow the 
boat to proceed. And now that he had 
come so many leagues upon his way he 
found himself literally without asou. To 
pay the porter who carried his valise to 
the inn he requested the hostess—as a 
man who possessed no coin beneath a 
louis d’or — to oblige him with some small 
change, and was refused. A friendly 
stranger came to his aid, and, presently, 
by the sale of his sword, Fabre was en- 
abled to repay the petty loan. Atthe post 
there was a letter from Madame Catan, but 
not written in reply to his second request 
for money. It spoke—cruel letter! — 
very little of her own love, still less of his, 
but much of a Monsieur D——, on whom 
the writer lavished her praises; “the 
praise is just,” writes Fabre, “ but I knew 
not that you were his panegyrist.” On his 
return to the inn, the hostess, who mis- 
trusted her lodger, asked him whether he 
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would wish to get change for six livres ; 
she could now accommodate him. The 
insult stung him and he lost no time in 
exchanging “cette villaine demeure ” for 
a little shelter the proprietor of which 
seemed to be more civil. 

To beguile the tedious hours, Fabre 
explored on foot the country roads and 
paths. It was just the moment when his 
Holiness the pope was rewarded for his 
suppression of the order of the Jesuits by 
the restoration of Avignon and the Venais- 
sin. The inhabitants of the villages were 
rejoiced to pass from under the rule of a 
sovereign who exacted from them subsi- 
dies which they could with difficulty pay. 
They celebrated their liberation with 
dances and song. Cries of Vive le pape 
filled the air. “By a sudden and, as it 
were, supernatural impulse,” writes Fabre, 
“as soon as I had left the crowd behind 
I cried with transport, Vive la chére amie 
de mon cceur !” 

But, alas! the days went on and on, and 
still no letter came, no louis d’or. From 
post to post unhappy Fabre watched and 
hoped against hope; impatience grew to 
anxiety, and anxiety to agony —“O mon 
Dieu! est-il possible? point de lettre.” 
Has his friend forgotten him? Can a 
letter have gone astray? Did his own 
jetter ever reach her? Would God that 
it were morning ! would God that it were 
night! Thrice unhappy Fabre, without 
friend, without lover, without current coin 
of the realm! Fifteen days have passed 
since he wrote from Lyons, and still no 
answer. Once more he puts pen to paper, 
and writes as a desperate man: “ Pity, my 
dear friend! my only friend! reply with 
_all speed ; if you are able to send the two 
louis d’or, do send them; I have not a 
sou. If you are unable, it does not mat- 
ter; I have only fifty-five leagues to travel ; 
but deliver me from my present disquie- 
tude; it is terrible... adieu! I adore 
you, I love you more than a thousand 
lives, more than the universe.” And then 
follows a postscript of an unsentimental 
kind: “ If you have not already sent the 
two louis, please let it be three instead of 
two.” A little later this letter was fol- 
lowed by a second of like purport. But 
still no acknowledgment; no reply. May 
13th was a black day, for hope had grown 
strong that it would bring the still expected 
letter, and it passed like the rest—a mis- 
erable disappointment. Once again hope 
sprang up on the morning of the four- 





teenth; Fabre had made an error in his 
reckoning; it was on this afternoon that 
the carrier would arrive. But once again 
hope died away in despair: “ Point 
de lettre! O mon Dieu, que je suis & 
plaindre!” Yet the entry for the day 
closes without reproaches — with the ac- 
customed tender adieu to his beloved. 

The date “* May 15” is inscribed at the 
head of the next page. But the page is 
blank, and the rest of the volume is of 
virgin paper. Here then the story breaks 
off, and we must not quarrel with it in a 
world which contains so many fragments, 
so many odds and ends. What was the 
issue of it all? You, reader, must help 
me with your conjectures. Did Madame 
Catan ever receive the later letters of Fabre 
d’Eglantine? Were they intercepted by 
guardian or brother? Had she grown 
weary of his amorous protestations, and 
doubtful of his prudence and discretion? 
There were bees, you remember, as well 
as roses amongst the emblems which rep- 
resented the virtues of her soul. Can it 
be that Monsieur D , whose panegyrist 
she was, had an attraction for the indus- 
trious bees? And what of the afflicted 
lover! Did he, after all, receive the two 
louis, with that bonus of a third which he 
had asked for in his postscript, sent as the 
recompense for his long waiting? Did he 
trudge the miles to Carcassonne? And 
how did he settle the little account of 
which his polite landlord, he tells us, had 
reminded him? Pray, reader, make an- 
swer to these questions according to your 
pleasure. I can tell you no more than that 
Fabre’s pupil, M. Audiffret, supposes that 
his master had been determined to tread 
the boards as an actor (which he certainly 
did) by “une intrigue amoureuse.” Was 
it the intrigue of which our journal tells 
us? And did some strolling company 
visit Avignon at this season of popular 
rejoicing, and as it crossed the bridge of 
le Pont St. Esprit might Fabre, disconso- 
late and yet hopeful, be seen bringing up 
the bene Wecannottell. He was about 
thirty years old when he came to Paris. 
His plays are now forgotten, though one 
at least deserves to live. We remember 
Fabre by the Republican Calendar, with 
its Germinal, Floréal, Prairéal — a fanci- 
ful nomenclature furnished to Romme by 
Danton’s poetical secretary. In Germinal 
of the year two he was executed, at the 
age of thirty-nine. 

EDWARD DOWDEN. 
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ON QUIET RIVERS IN CEYLON. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
ON QUIET RIVERS IN CEYLON. 


PERHAPS the most fascinating feature 
of Ceylonese scenery is the number and 
the beauty of the rivers, ranging from 
picturesque mountain torrents (which form 
cascades and waterfalls as they hurry from 
their cradle among the rhododendrons) to 
stately streams flowing swiftly though si- 
lently to meet the thundering surf. 

Their course is so short that their de- 
scent from the mountains is necessarily 
rapid ; consequently very few of them are 
navigable, except within a few miles of 
the sea, where flat-bottomed boats and 
canoes ply. By far the longest river is 
the Maha-Welli-ganga, which, rising near 
Adam’s Peak, wanders through the moun- 
tains till it reaches Kandy, the mountain 
capital, whence, descending to the plains, 
it travels northward a total distance of 
one hundred and thirty-four miles, and 
finally enters the sea by several branches 
near Trincomalee. 

Next to this ranks the Kelany-ganga, 
also’ called the Mutwal River, which is 
eighty-four miles long, and which flows 
into the sea near Colombo. All the other 
rivers of Ceylon are from ten to twenty 
miles shorter. 

As a natural result of so short and swift 
a descent from the mountains, these 
streams are laden with sand and soil, and 
a very remarkable geographical feature is 
due to the meeting of these surcharged 
waters with the strong sea currents, which 
in the north-east and south-west monsoons 
sweep along the coast,and are likewise sat- 
urated with sand. These prevent the rivers 
from carrying their earth-freight further ; 
consequently it is all deposited in sandy 
bars, which, likewisesreceiving the depos- 
its of these gulf streams, rapidly increase 
and form such effectual barriers as compel 
the rivers to flow north or south behind 
this embankment of their own creation. 

Thus strangely indented lagoons, many 
miles in length, of still, silent fresh water 
lie separated from the booming surf by 
only a narrow belt of sand, perhaps only 
partially carpeted with marine convolvuli, 
but generally clothed with quaint screw- 
pines, mangroves, palms, and other trees. 
The effect of the roar of the unseen surf, 
as heard while one’s boat glides silently 
on these still rivers embowered in richest 
vegetation, is very impressive. 

This peculiarity is most strikingly de- 
veloped on the east side of the isle, as at 
Batticaloa, where the rivers have formed 
one labyrinthine lagoon fully fifty miles in 
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length, divided from the ocean by an em- 
bankment of their own construction, no- 
where exceeding a mile and a half in 
width, and all clothed with cocoa-palms. 
The same formation extends all the way 
from Trincomalee to the far north of the 
isle. 

These very peculiar estuaries are known 
as “ gobbs,” and they were turned to good 
account by the Dutch, who cut canals to 
connect some of the most important, and 
thus formed a continuous calm water-way 
on each side of the isle, connecting sea- 
coast towns. Thus, on the west coast, you 
can travel by these canals and lagoons all 
the way from Caltura to Colombo, and 
thence right north up to Calpentyn. Such 
delightful house-boats as those in which 
foreign residents in China make their 
water excursions are here unknown luxu- 
ries; but, with a little contrivance, an 
ordinary flat-bottomed rice-boat may be 
made to do duty instead, and thus fur- 
nishes the means for a very enjoyable 
cruise. 

Most fortunately for me, soon after my 
arrival in Ceylon, the bishop * had occa- 
sion to visit various churches and schools 
along the coast to the north of Colombo, 
and resolved to travel by water. He had 
decided that his daughter should bear 
him company, and—greatly to my de- 
light — I too was invited to join the expe- 
dition. 

I confess that when I think of all the 
difficulties in arranging “ house-room ” for 
guests in luxurious British homes, I often 
remember with amazement the unselfish 
kindness which contrives to make the 
smallest colonial houses so wondrousl 
elastic (exemplifying the good old emer | 
that “where there’s heart-room there’s 
hearth-room ”’); but never, in all my wan- 
derings, have I met with so very practical 
a proof of such hospitality as that which 
assigned me an extemporized berth on 
board the Castle Jermyn, as we dubbed 
our craft when commencing our voyage, 
though, long ere our return, the title 
Noah’s Ark better described the floating 
home in which were congregated so great 
a variety of curious living creatures — to 
say nothing of the skins of various birds 
of gay plumage and animals presented to 
us by many kind friends. 

The live offerings included six or eight 
land-tortoises of various sizes and several 
large, handsome turtles, which shared “ the 
hinder part of the ship ” with the pictur- 
esque Singhalese crew and the bishop’s 

* Bi i the Episcopal 
mone eo 
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Singhalese major domo, and were turned 
out at night to swim in the shallow water, 
while our own quarters became the play- 
ground of a ubiquitous bull-dog puppy and 
a very young mungoose — so small as to 
earn from my companions the nickname 
of The Rat. A more affectionate little 
pet never existed. It at once recognized 
me as its special mistress, never seeming 
so happy as when trotting along beside 
me, and at night curling itself — uninvited 
—into one of my slippers, whence the 
little soft, hairy creature darted out to 
greet me with a gentle little murmurous 
cry the moment I stirred in the morning. 

I am bound to add that, as it advanced 
in months and increased in stature to the 
size of a small cat, its hair, which was 
partly brown and partly silvery grey, be- 
came hard and wiry, and, though its devo- 
tion to me as its adopted mother continued 
to be most touching, it was occasionally 
inconvenient. I was therefore not alto- 
gether sorry that on my return to Colom- 
bo, after an absence of some months, I 
found that Goosie had transferred its 
allegiance to the friend in whose care I 
had left it, and in whose garden it had 
done valiant combat with several cobras, 
the plucky little creature having devel- 
oped all the abhorrence towarcs them for 
which its race is so remarkable. 

Sad to say, it soon fell a victim to its 
valor; for though, by its marvellous agil- 
ity, it contrived in several instances to 
elude the darts of the serpent, the first bite 
also proved the last—no wise old mun- 
goose having instructed this poor young 
one in the healing properties of that herb 
which, it is said, the wild mungoose eats 
as an effectual antidote to cobra poison. 
’ So my poor Goosie died; but what con- 
cerns us at present was only her place in 
our boat-house, where her infantile sport- 
ing instincts found scope in chasing the 
pretty little lizards which found refuge in 
the thatched roof. 

As seen on our first visit, the said boat 
was not attractive, being dingy, dark, and 
airless ; but a little ingenious carpenter- 
ing soon worked wonders. In the first 
place, the thatched roof was raised bodily, 
so as to leave four inches all round admit- 
ting light and air to our sleeping quarters. 
Then the deck was matted, and the inte- 
rior was lined with white calico,* and 
divided into compartments, so that we 
each had our special quarters, with our 
beds, chairs, tables, hanging-trays and 
pockets, bags, books, sun-umbrellas, but- 


* White hangings are used by the Singhalese to de- 
note the deepest respect for an honored guest. 
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terfly-nets, writing and sketching materials 
of all sorts. To these were soon added 
constantly renewed baskets of fruit, great 
bunches of green or yellow bananas and 
plantains, oranges and mangoes, custard- 
apples, and ever-increasing stores of 
quaint seeds, shells, and divers curiosi- 
ties. 

The boatmen, who were all fishermen 
(which is almost equivalent to saying that 
they were all Roman Catholics) had their 
quarters astern, as had also the cook and 
his flock of ducks and hens; and how 
eight human beings could stow themselves 
away in so small a space and carry on their 
existence so silently wasa marvel. When 
they had work to do “ forrard,” they ran 
lightly over the thatch without disturbing 
their unwonted passengers, for whom they 
were never weary of collecting lovel 
flowers and exquisite climbing ferns, wit 
which we adorned our quarters, devoting 
one basin to the most gorgeous jungle 
blossoms (scarlet, white, and gold), and 
another to dainty water-lilies (white, pink, 
and blue), while all else found a resting- 
place on the foundation of ferns with 
which we fringed the edge of the roof, part 
of which was constructed to draw back- 
wards or forwards, so that in case of rain 
our “ sitting-room ” would have been pro- 
tected. Happily we were favored with 
lovely weather, and so enjoyed to the full 
the peaceful beauty of both days and 
nights. 

A tiny canoe (just the trunk of a tree 
scooped out, and balanced by a log float- 
ing alongside of it, attached to it by a 
couple of bamboos) floated astern, ready 
to land us at any point where the cool 
loveliness of the river-banks proved irre- 
sistibly tempting; and strangely fascinat- 
ing indeed was the deep shadow of the 
beautiful forest-trees overhanging the 
clear, sunlit waters, the intense silence 
broken only by the cry of some wild bird 
or the deep hooting of the large wanderoo 
monkeys, while at short, regular intervals 
came the low roar as of distant thunder 
which told of mighty green waves break- 
ing on the sand reef of their own creation. 

It was in the middle of February that 
we embarked for the three weeks of water- 
gipsying, every hour of which proved so 
full of novelty and interest. A beautiful 
drive from St. Thomas’s College, Colom- 
bo, brought us to the Mutwal River or 
Kelany-ganga, where our boat -home 
awaited us. 

Crossing that broad, majestic stream, we 
entered one of the canals cut by the Dutch, 
parallel with the sea, and thereon glided 
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smoothly into the wide, shallow Lake Ne- 
gombo, where we anchored for the night 
at a picturesque village of the same name. 
All along the canal we passed a succes- 
sion of winding streams and marshy places 
with special beauties of their own, and 
several small lagoons — lovely glassy 
pools covered with pure white water-lilies, 
and one variety with petals just tipped 
with lilac and the under side of the leaf 
purple. These lakelets are fringed with 
various species of graceful palms, with an 
undergrowth of luxuriant ferns and hand- 
some shrubs, while the marshes are glori- 
fied by the rich, glossy foliage of the man- 
grove, with clusters of white blossom and 
large, green fruit resembling oranges, but 
very poisonous. 

These eventually turn scarlet, as do also 
the pine-like fruit of the pandanus, or 
screw-pine (so called from the corkscrew 
pattern in which its leaves grow from the 
stem). The roots of this plant are among 
the oddest vagaries of the vegetable king- 
dom. Here and there a patch of the 
flame-blossom, called by the Singhalese 
eribuddu, glowed really like fire as the 
setting sun shone on its scarlet, pea-shaped 
flowers, set in a crown of scarlet leaves. 
Then there was a sort of prickly acanthus 
with large blue flowers, also pea-shaped, 


and a sort of acacia with bright yellow, 
star-shaped blossom. 

Negombo Lake is about four miles in 
width, and all around us were picturesque 
canoes, whose owners were diligently fish- 


ing in its quiet waters. They have a 
curious method of frightening fish into 
the net, which is held by some of the men 
while others wave long fringes of torn 
plantain leaves or cocoa-palm, similar to 
those which are hung up as decorations at 
any festival. The fish thus alarmed are 
expected to jump netwards. At night the 
fishers carry a blazing torch downwards, 
so that the glare is all on the water. The 
torch consists of a faggot of sticks, and 
from its centre projects a long, sharp 
knife with which to impale any large fish 
which is seen resting in the shallows. 
This was our first night on the water, 
and to our dismay we found that we had 
neglected to bring our mosquito-nets, an 
omission which left us wholly at the 
mercy of those venomous little insects, 
who all night long hummed a chorus of 
delight, as they took it in turn to feast on 
us, their hapless victims. Of course their 
onslaughts invoived a sleepless night and 
a feverish morning, but ere the next sun- 
set we extemporized very efficient nets 
by hanging up muslin petticoats, which 
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effectually protected our heads, though an 
incautious foot occasionally revealed itself 
and suffered accordingly. 

Before sunrise we were once more un- 
der weigh, and leaving the lake, turned 
into a most picturesque canal, running 
right through the native town of houses 
embowered in large-leaved tropical shrubs, 
overshadowed by tall palms, and the 
water covered with very varied boats and 
canoes. 

Leaving the town, our quiet water-way 
still lay beneath overarching palm-trees 
and between banks matted with the dark, 
glossy foliage and large lilac blossoms of 
the goat’s-foot ipomcea, a handsome ma- 
rine convolvulus which forms a thick car- 
pet, binding the arid sandbanks along the 
seaboard. 

Presently we crossed the mouth of the 
Maha-Oya, or “ great stream ” —a broad, 
majestic river gliding silently to join the 
ocean. It was a vision of wonderful 
peace to look along its calm waters to the 
equally calm ocean, whose margin was 
only defined by the periodical uprising of 
a great green rolling wave which broke in 
dazzling white surf with a deep, booming 
roar. 

That strange, solemn sound continued 
for hours to reach us from the unseen 
ocean, as turning into the Ging-Oya, an- 
other most lovely stream, we followed its 
windings almost parallel with the sea, 
which yet was effectually hidden by a nar- 
row bank of luxuriant jungle and tall palms 
which cast their cool, deep shade on the 
glassy waters. But for that ever-recurring 
reminder of 


The league-long rollers thundering on the 
shore, 


there was not a sound to break the silence, 
save only the rustle of dry reeds or the 
gentle ripple of our boat, sailing with a 
light breeze. Even the shy creatures 
which haunt these banks were undis- 
turbed, and amongst others we observed 
several large iguanas (or, as the Singhalese 
call them, £adra-goya), huge lizards from 
five to six feet in length. Though very 
prettily marked, they are ungainly looking 
creatures, and I confess to having felt 
somewhat qualmish the first time 1 came 
suddenly upon one in the forest ; but they 
are quite harmless, though they can de- 
fend themselves by striking so sharp a 
blow with their strong tail as sometimes to 
break the leg of a rash assailant. They feed 
on ants and insects, and are amphibious, 
being equally at home on marshy ground 
or in water, 
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Another lizard very nearly as iarge, 
called taka-goya, is so tame that it scarcely 
moves away from human beings, and even 
comes and lives in gardens, though it 
thereby courts its doom, its flesh being 
considered as delicate as that of a rabbit, 
and its skin being in request for shoe- 
making. Certainly its appearance is not 
prepossessing. 

We caught glimpses of various smaller 
lizards, especially a lovely bright green 
one about afoot in length. Strange to say, 
when angry, these creatures turn pale yel- 
low and the head becomes bright red. I 
believe they are akin to the ever-chang- 
ing chameleon, which, however, prefers 
the dry districts further to the north of the 
isle. 

Glorious large butterflies skimmed 
lightly over the water, some with wings 
like black velvet, and others of the most 
lustrous metallic blue, and kingfishers, 
golden orioles, and other birds of radiant 
plumage, flitted over the water. One bird, 
something like a plover, is known as the 
 did-he-do-it?”” because of its quaint, in- 
quisitive cry, which seems ceaselessly to 
reiterate this question. 

As the evening drew on, we were treated 
toa concert of croaking frogs and jackals 
alternatel barking and calling in eerie 
tones. Finally we anchored for the night 
beneath an overhanging tree which was 
evidently specially favored by the fire- 
flies, for their tiny green lamps glittered 
in every corner of the dark foliage, cease- 
lessly flashing to and fro in such mazy 
dance that when we looked beyond them 
to the quiet stars it seemed to our bewil- 
dered eyes as if these too were in motion. 

_I use the word “fire-flies” in defer- 
ence toa common error. In reality these 
fairy light-bearers are tiny beetles which 
carry their dainty green lantern beneath 
the tail, and veil or unveil its light at 
pleasure, as a policeman does his bull’s- 
eye lantern, hence the intermittent light 
which vanishes and reappears several 
times in a minute. 

On the following morning a kind Euro- 
pean heard of our arrival and brought us 
most welcome gifts of fruit and milk. 
Strange to say, the Singhalese have an 
invincible objection to milking their cows, 
even when they possess large herds of 
cattle and the calves might very well spare 
a certain amount. This prejudice has 
been in a measure conquered in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of towns where 
foreigners require a regular supply ; but, 
like the Chinese, no Singhalese man, 
woman, or child seems ever to drink 





cow’s milk, though a little is occasionally 
used in the form of curds, and eaten with 
ghee, which is a sort of rancid butter. 

From the Ging-Oya we passed by a 
short canal into the Luna-Oya, another 
even more lovely river, but first we crossed 
a fascinating lagoon, literally covered 
with water-lildes of various sizes and colors 
—small white ones, larger ones like cups 
of creamy ivory with green calyx, exqui- 
site pink lilies with brown calyx and the 
under side of the leafarich purple. Be- 
sides these, there were myriads of tiny 
white blossoms, no bigger than a silver 
penny, which, together with their flat, 
floating leaves, were so like Lilliputian 
lilies that we could scarcely believe they 
were not, till we pulled up a cluster, and 
found that leaves and flowers all grew in 
a bunch from one little rootlet near the 
surface, instead of each having its own 
stem, three or four feet in length and 
smooth as a piece of indiarubber tubing, 
rising from the bed of the lake. 

Necessity, they say, is the mother of 
invention, and great was my satisfaction 
when, having lost my black bair ribbon, I 
fourd that one of these half-dried stems 
answered the purpose admirably, being 
rather elastic and perfectly flexible. But 
the water-gipsies soon discovered man 
such treasures in the jungle. The smoot 
tendrils and filaments of various climbing 
plants supplied us with excellent string 
several yards in length, and as to pins, we 
had only to select the length we required 
from the too abundant supply of needle- 
like thorns, which in truth were so marked 
a characteristic of the Ceylonese forest 
that one might almost accept it as a proof 
that here indeed was the original Para- 
dise, for notwithstanding all its wonderful 
beauty, Ceylon assuredly bears a double 
share of the curse anent thorns and briars, 

We soon discovered that most of the 
jungle flowers we saw ard coveted were 
thus guarded — the jessamine-like stars of 
the crimson ixora, the fragrant blossoms 
of the wild lemon, and many another. 
There is even one sort of palm whose 
whole stem bristles with long, sharp 
needles. And, besides these dangers, we 
soon discovered that almost every branch 
of every flowering shrub is the home of a 
colony of large red ants, which glue the 
leaves together, entirely concealing their 
nests, so that however carefully you may 
have looked for them, no sooner do you 
venture cautiously to gather the flower 
which tempts you, than in a moment a 
legion of vicious insects rush forth from 
their ambush, and, covering your unwary 
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arm, swarm into the innermost recesses 
of your sleeve, all the time biting most 
painfully. What with ants biting, and 
mosquitoes and small sand-flies feasting 
on us, we — suffered a good deal, 
the irritation produced being such that we 
had simply to take our hair-brushes and 
brush our poor arms and shoulders to try 
and counteract it! 

But we were very fortunate in escaping 
more serious dangers. One evening, as 
we sat on deck in the bright starlight, I 
suddenly observed a gruesome centipede, 
fully seven inches long, coiled up in my 
lap. With sudden impulse, the bishop 
flicked it with his handkerchief, when 
it fell to the deck and escaped, leaving 
us with a horribly all-overish sensation 
of centipedes in every corner. Happily, 
neither it nor any of its family favored us 
with another visit. It is really wonderful, 
in a country where venomous creatures 
abound as they do in Ceylon, how very 
rarely one sees any of them, and how 
quickly one acquires the instinctive habit 
of beating the grass or withered leaves 
before one’s steps, in order to warn pos- 
sible snakes to wriggle out of the way, 
which they seem all ready to do if they 
have time. Indeed, the mere vibration of 
a booted footstep generally suffices to give 
them the alarm, the sufferers from snake- 
bite being almost invariably barefooted 
natives, whose silent approach is unno- 
ticed. 

On the other hand, the land-leeches, 
which swarm in damp places and luxuriant 
grass, have no tendency to fly from man; 
on the contrary, the footfall of man or 
beast is as a welcome dinner-bell, at 
sound of which the hungry little creatures 
hurry from all sides; and, as each is fer- 
nished with five pairs of eyes, they can 
keep a sharp lookout for their prey, which 
they do by resting on the tip of the tail 
and raising themselves perpendicularly to 
look around. Then, arching their bod 
head-foremost, and bringing up the tail, 
they rapidly, step by step, make for their 
victim, and being only about an inch long, 
and no thicker than a stout pin, they con- 
trive to wriggle through stockings, and 
commence their attack so gently that a 
dozen or more may be feasting without 
attracting attention, till, being gorged and 
distended to about a couple of inches in 
length, and the size of a quill pen, they 
cease sucking; but blood sometimes con- 
tinues to flow till checked by a squeeze of 
lemon-juice. 

In this respect, also, we fortunately suf- 
fered little, thanks to constant watchful- 
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ness and precautions ; but our bare-legged 
coolies were cruelly victimized, and we 
saw both cattle and dogs terribly worried 
by much larger leeches, which infest the 
banks and attack all animals coming to 
drink, attachiag themselves to the muzzle 
and thence passing into the nostrils and 
throat. But on our river voyage we were 
free from these pests. 

Just before leaving the canal which con- 
nects the Ging-Oya with the Lily Lake, 
we halted at a village where we saw a 
Singhalese wedding procession, the atten- 
tive bridegroom (whose knot of glossy 
black hair was of course fastened by a very 
large tortoiseshell comb, besides a circular 
comb on the forehead) holding a large um- 
brella over a very sedate-looking bride, who 
walked beside him dressed in brocade, 
with a wreath on the back of her head, and 
the hair fastened with golden pins and 
a golden comb. This bridal dress, how- 
ever, was not becoming, and we awarded 
the palm of beauty to a young girl in 
white, shading herself with a large banana- 
leaf. 

The people crowded to the banks to see 
the novel sight of European ladies travel- 
ling in a “padda-boat.”* Most of the 
children were dressed with the elegant 
simplicity of our ancestors in the original 
Eden, except that some were adorned with 
one pearl tied round the arm, whilst others 
wore a tiny tin cylinder, containing some 
fetish, fastened to the waist. The little 
Roman Catholics are generally distin- 
guished by a small crucifix or locket with 
dedication to some saint, but mary wear 
tiny bits of embroidered rag, which are 
sold by priests as charms. 

Nowhere have I seen more fascinating 
little children, with such soft brown eyes, 
coming so coaxingly to offer us gifts of 
flowers, and their mellifluous speech is as 
attractive as is their personal appearance. 
One handsome man brought his beautiful 
little girl and asked us tosketch her. She 
was quite naked, but a few minutes later 
he brought her back in all the magnifi- 
cence of her green jacket and red skirt, 
with coral necklace and ear-rings. As the 
proud father brought her on board, his 
own long, silky, black hair got unfastened 
and fell in rich masses over his shoulders. 
The effect was most artistic, but unfortu- 
nately in Ceylon it is not considered re- 
spectful to wear the hair hanging down in 
presence of a superior, so it is always 
coiled up in a knot. (In China it is just 
the contrary — the man who, for conven- 





* Rice cargo-boat. 
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ience while working, twists his long, black 
plait round his head, must always let it 
down in the presence of any superior.) 

In this island, where the two races, 
Tamil and Singhalese, meet one at every 
turn, one is sometimes struck bya curious 
point of difference in their symbols of re- 
spect. The Tamil must cover his head in 
the presence of a superior, and an extra 
large turban indicates extra reverence. 
The Singbalese, on the contrary, should 
appear bare-headed; so, when a person of 
any recognized rank approaches, the Ta- 
mils, who have been sitting bare-headed in 
the shade, quickly twist on the long strips 
of cloth which form their turbans ; whereas 
the Singhalese, who, perhaps, have let 
down their hair and thrown a bright- 
colored handkerchief over it, quickly pull 
off the handkerchief and twist up the hair 
as if they were going to bathe. In old 
days, under native rule, Singhalese of 
certain low castes were prohibited from 
wearing any covering above the waist, and 
any one presuming to do so was liable to 
have his or her garment torn off by order 
of any person of higher station. 

Our sail up the Luna-Oya was lovely as 
a fairy dream, the banks on either side 
being clothed with the richest jungle, 
great forest-trees overhanging the still 
waters and matted with festoons of luxuri- 
ant creepers, whose exquisite emerald 
green glorified the darker foliage of the 
trees. Especially rich were the masses of 
a plant suggestive of Virginian creeper, 
and brightened here and there with a 
touch of scarlet, which, however, in Cey- 
lon, tells not of autumn and approaching 
death, but of spring and fresh young foli- 
age. There are some trees which on first 
bursting into young leaf are a blaze of 
glorious scarlet or crimson, and then grad- 
ually turn to gold or chocolate color, one 
finally assuming the full bright green. 

Here and there we came on clumps of 
cocoanut palms, and then we always 
looked out for picturesque huts well-nigh 
hidden by the long, waving leaves of the 
banana, tall sugarcanes, and the very long 
fronds of young palms — for, according to 
Singhalese lore, this friendly palm can 
only flourish within sound of the human 
voice and near the sea. This pretty the- 
ory is not strictly borne out by facts, as 
there are flourishing cocoanut groves at 
various places (such as at Badulla, Matale, 
and Gampola), at elevations of from four- 
teen to twenty-two hundred feet above the 
sea-level and a hundred miles inland. 
Still, there are exceptions, and certainly all 
the finest plantations of cocoa-palm lie 
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along the shore in a belt of less than fif- 
teen miles in width. 

We noted a curious method of marking 
boundaries, by planting two cocoanuts in 
one hole, so that they grow up twins. We 
also saw curiously wedded Palmyra palms 
and banyan-trees ; seeds of the latter con- 
trive to niche themselves in the rough 
bark of the former, ard their enfolding 
roots soon form a network encompassing 
the parent tree. Ere long these grow so 
powerful that the palm is killed, and the 
strange pillar of white roots and branches 
stands alone—a monument of ingrati- 
tude! 

As we floated on through the deep 
jungly shade, we occasionally met pictur- 
esque fishing-boats and canoes, which 
formed most attractive foregrounds. Spe- 
cially so was a large double canoe, namely, 
two canoes floating side by side, support- 
ing one wide deck with heavy thatch, and 
laden with huge clusters of green plan- 
tains (which are a sort of large banana), 
The fine bronzed figures of the crew with 
blue-black shadows, the dark quilted sail 
and darker reflections, made an ideal study 
in browns; indeed, an artist might make 
his fortune in painting the groups which 
present themselves at every turn. No 
need for paid models here, where every 
careless attitude seems naturally graceful, 
and where tailors and broadcloth are of no 
account, for a fisherman’s full dress con- 
sists of either a large straw hat or a bright- 
colored handkerchief thrown loosely over 
black flowing locks, a second handkerchief 
fastened round the loins, and a crucifix or 
medallion of some saint worn round the 
neck. Such figures as these, whether 
seen against the clear blue sky or the dark 
sail, are always harmonious. On gala 
days many wear a large handkerchief over 
one shoulder, with a picture of the Virgin 
and Child, or a full-face portrait of the 
pope; others display pictures of the 
Derby, or some such exciting European 
scene, 

This night we anchored beneath a blos- 
soming surya-tree—a kind of hybiscus, 
covered with straw-colored blossoms with 
a dark maroon heart. Vivid sheet-light- 
ning illumined the sky and the forest, even 
waking up the old wanderoos, who hooted 
their indignation. These are bearded 
baboons of the most venerable appearance, 
clothed in thick, dark brown hair, with a 
rough, shaggy white beard and a thick 
fringe of white hair on their head. Some 
species, however, are grey, with black 
beards. They are very easily tamed, and 
some have been taken to visit sacred mon- 
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key shrines in India, where they are held 
in special honor because of their grave 
demeanor. Their deep call, as we so often 
heard it resounding through the silent 
forest in the stillness of early dawn (albeit, 
I can only describe it as something like 
that of our common donkey, but much 
deeper in tone), was most eerie, blending 
with the shrill cries of all manner of birds, 
whose voices, for the most part, are as 
discordant as their plumage is radiant. 

Again passing through a short connect- 
ing canal, we crossed the mouth of the 
Dedroo-Oya, a fine, wide stream, calm as 
the ocean into which it flowed, and con- 
trasting strangely with the majestic green 
waves which ever and anon rose as if by 
magic, to fall with a thunderous roar in a 
cataract of Cazzling surf. 

We never missed any opportunity of 
landing to collect whatever treasures we 
might chance to find, of marsh or jungle, 
river or sea. So here we landed on the 
sands, and picked up, not shells, but a 
great variety of seeds, large and small, 
rough and smooth, dropped into the river 
by forest-trees and creeping plants (chiefly 
gigantic beans), and thus carried to the 
ocean, to be thence thrown back on the 
land far from their birthplace. 

But the most curious objects in our col- 
lection of seeds were the large circular 
heads which contain those of the sea-pink 
or Spintfex sguarrosus. These are light 
balls, often from ten to twelve inches in 
diameter, composed of long spines radiat- 
ing from the seed-bearing centre. When 
these are mature they drop from the plant, 
and the wind blows them like wheels for 
miles along the shore, or, maybe, across 
rivers and lagoons, dropping many seeds 
on their way, but retaining some to the 
last, and thus carrying the first promise of 
future fertility to the newest and most arid 
sand-banks, which it binds together much 
in the same way as does the abundant lilac 
convolvulus, 

Leaving the Dedroo-Oya, we passed into 
a smaller stream, and thence into a suc- 
cession of lagoons with sandy banks 
clothed with a plant resembling our own 
broom in the profusion of its yellow blos- 
soms. For a while our water-way lay 
through very desolate country — no more 
luxuriant ferns or tall, quivering reeds, but 
eerie-looking screw-pines with their scarlet 
fruit peeping from odd bunches of sword- 
like leaves, and their labyrinth of strangely 
contorted roots. These and cacti from 
fifteen to twenty-five feet in height, with 
yellow blossoms tipping their thorny arms, 
stood out black against the red sunset 
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sky, a most uncanny-looking scene. Here, 
however, we anchored for the night and 
found compensation for the poverty of 
vegetation in a delightful absence of the 
bloodthirsty mosquitoes. 

Emerging from the river Moondalani, 
we entered the leng, wide lake or “ gobb,” 
which eventually enters the sea above 
Kalpitia, and here we saw great flocks of 
white cranes and padda-birds. Unlike 
the graceful white birds so-called in India, 
the Ceylonese padda-bird has brown wings 
and back, only showing white when flying. 
Dark, glossy lotus-leaves floated on the 
shining waters, with blossoms silvery, 
golden, roseate, and azure, and in those 
dainty cups bright dewdrops glistened 
like fairy gems. 

For about five miles we sailed on this 
calm, peaceful lake, then passed into the 
usual chain of bits of rivers connected by 
short canals. We landed in a lovely jun- 
gle, and brought back loads of flowers to 
decorate our boat-house, and bright scar- 
let and black seeds of the olinda, a jungle- 
creeper; but all these treasures were 
gathered at the cost of many sharp bites 
from ants and tears from cruel thorns, 
which pierced our thickest boots and tore 
our dresses, although mine was of good 
strong serge. 

The boatmen (ever on the alert to find 
wayside treasures for us) brought us curi- 
ous seeds of the zaga-darana or “ snake’s 
fangs,” so called from having sharp, curved 
points like teeth. These, together with 
little bowls of milk, are offered to snakes 
by persons who wish to propitiate them, 
for although serpent worship no longer 
holds so prominent a place in Ceylon as 
it did of yore (as suggested by innumera- 
ble sculptures of five and seven headed 
snakes in ancient holy places) the old rev- 
erence is by no means extinct, and at least 
one temple remains, in which live cobras 
glide about and are devoutly tended by 
reverent priests and priestesses. This 
cobra temple is on Iranative (the twin’s 
isle), off Jaffna; but the shrine is said to 
have been seriously damaged by the great 
cyclone in November, 1884, which swept 
the whole coast with such appalling fury 
that on one small island (Nynadive) twenty- 
five hundred palm-trees were uprooted, 
and about eight hundred head of cattle 
and sheep were killed. 

I heard of another snake temple at Ba- 
dulla, where so recently as 1850 my in- 
formant had seen live serpents gliding 
about at large, and reverently worshipped. 
At another temple in the same town there 
is a stone on which is sculptured a short, 
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thick serpent with a head at each end, 
which stone is said to possess magic virtue 
in healing broken bones. 

A lingering belief in the supernatural 
power of the serpent doubtless accounts 
for the extreme aversion of the island- 
ers, whether Singhalese or Tamil, to kill- 
ing one of these creatures. In some 
cases they coax them into wicker bas- 
kets, and float them down some stream, 
trusting that they may land in safety else- 
where. One seemingly pleasant garden 
near the north of the Kelany River was 
pointed out to us as suffering seriously 
from this cause, the currents washing the 
frail arks with their unwelcome inmates to 
a quiet haven among the overhanging 
bushes, whence they invaded the gardens 
at pleasure. 

Saturday night found us on a swampy 
lake, bordered with thickets of great tree 
cacti of several sorts. Again the sun sank 
in fiery red, and the weird arms of the 
cacti seemed black as ebony against that 
scarlet glow, which rapidly gave place to 
the briefest twilight, during which flocks 
of wild-fowl rose from their feeding 
grounds on the quiet lake. 

In this strange spot we spent a cheerful 
Sunday and on the morrow a short sail 
brought us to the town of Puttalam, where 
we wandered for some hours on the shore 
and in the native bazaar, then again set 
sail and travelled all night down the long 
sea lake till we reached Kalpitia, also 
_ called Calpentyn, where a dreary old fort 

tells of the days when the Dutch ruled in 
the isle. 

Though the Moormen are a very impor- 
tant body in Ceylon, Mahommedanism is 
not obtrusive, so we noted with interest 
lights burning on all the tombs near a hid- 
eous mosque, and learnt that the dead are 
thus honored every Tuesday and Thurs- 
day night. Nature, however, supplied a far 
more poetic illumination, for not only were 
the stars gloriously clear, but the water 
was brilliantly phosphorescent, and every 
ripple that broke upon the shore or in the 
wake of boats or canoes, flashed in lovely 
light like gleaming steel. Of the many 
infinitesimal creatures to whom we were 
indebted for this soft radiance, one out- 
shone all his fellows, namely, a water-gnat 
which skimmed lightly over the surface 
like a marine meteor, leaving a trail of 
tairy-like green light. This fascinating 
display was repeated night after night, the 
most vivid of all being on the lake at 
Negombo, where the phosphorescence 
took the form of little balls like white 
electric light, and when my bath was filled 
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in the dark cabin I found I was sitting in 
luminous water. That night the air was 
full of electricity, forked and sheet light- 
ning by turns illumined the dark heaven, 
and I wondered whether the sea could be 
affected by the same cause. 

Yet another detail in the varied illumi- 
nation was supplied by the blazing torches 
of many fishermen —torches of plaited 
palm-leaf, by the light of which they spear 
fish with a seven-pronged fork, or some- 
times capture them by dropping a basket 
over them, as, bewildered by the glare, 
they lie still on the bed of the shallow 
lake. 

Close to us, secured by a huge wooden 
anchor, lay a very picturesque vessel laden 
with rice and salt. Her crew of Moormen 
spent most of the night monotonously 
chanting verses of the Koran, which did 
not soothe our slumbers ! 

On the morrow the bishop held service, 
first in English and afterwards in Tamil, 
in a solid but exceedingly ugly old Dutch 
church, the English-speaking congregation 
consisting chiefly of the “ Burgher” de- 
scendants of those same Dutch colonists. 

In the evening we landed on a small 
island clothed with dense jungle and 
masses of exquisite blue blossoms of the 
clitoria. On the beach natives were filling 
sacks with a gelatinous seaweed, which 
answers the purpose of isinglass, while 
others were collecting off the trees a lichen 
called orchilla, from which they obtain a 
warm brownish dye. We also watched 
with much interest the movements of a 
sea-snake putting up its head to breathe, 
but we were careful to keep at a safe dis- 
tance, many sea-snakes being venomous ; 
we were, however, assured that all those 
living in fresh water are harmless. 

Kind people — Tamil, Singhalese, and 
Burgher — brought us miscellaneous gifts 
— the dear little baby mungoose aforesaid, 
both land and water turtle-shells, corals, 
fragrant limes strung together to form 
necklaces of honor, strangely fascinating 
blossoms of the cocoanut and the areca 
palm, which I can only describe as some- 
what resembling bunches of the richest 
waxy wheat vastly magnified and carved 
in ivory. These are much used in Sin- 
ghalese decoration, though involving a 
prodigal sacrifice of the precious nuts. 
Less wasteful, but also less graceful, were 
the plaited palm-leaves, wherewith our 
boat-home was further honorably adorned, 
while there seemed no end to the ingenious 
oddities in the form of miniature lanterns, 
parrots, birds-of-paradise, etc., all iash- 
ioned by plaiting strips of palm-leaf. 
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Amongst the gifts, which to me had all 
the charm of novelty, was a basket of 
cashew nuts — an excellent, kidney-shaped 
nut, which grows in the most eccentric 
fashion outside of a pear-shaped fruit. 
What with fruit, flowers, and living crea- 
tures, our limited space was being rapidly 
filled up. 

Next morning we started early on the 
return voyage to Puttalam, but lost the 
morning breeze while halting at the Kara- 
tive salt-pans, so the crew had a long day 
of hard work rowing in the sun. These 
salt-works, with those at Puttalam, Chilaw, 
and other points, are the special industry 
of the district, the salt being obtained 
from the great, calm lagoon, whose waters, 
owing to ceaseless evaporation in the 
burning sun, are very much more salt than 
those of the ocean by whichit is fed. The 
lagoon is nearly thirty miles in length, 
with a breadth of from four to eight miles. 

As salt is deposited more rapidly by 
still water than by that which is subject 
to tidal movement, a large part of the lake 
is enclosed by a mud embankment where 
the waters are held captive for a given 
period, after which they are led by small 
ditches into shallow enclosures or pans, 
where evaporation gues on still more rap- 
idly, and the brine is left till it becomes 
further condensed. This saturated solu- 
tion is then again transferred to another 
series of shallow enclosures, where it is 
left till the salt is precipitated in snowy 
crystals, forming a glittering crust of from 
two to three inches in thickness. 

As much as five hundred thousand hun- 
dredweight is thus obtained in this neigh- 
borhood in the course of a season, though 
at other times not one-tenth of this amount 
may be collected. The quantity eventu- 
ally stored depends greatly on the sun, for 
the harvest is as precarious as that of kelp 
or of hay, or whatever else depends on 
fickle weather, and the most promising 
deposits vanish literally “like snowdrifts 
in thaw,” should unseasonable rains chance 
to fall. 

This work (which in this district gives 
employment to upwards of a thousand 
persons) is chiefly carried on by Moormen 
working under government supervision, 
for the salt trade, here as in Hindostan, is 
a government monopoly, and one which 
forms a very important item in the reve- 
nue * (Z.¢., about 80,0002... The cost of 
manufacture being only about threepence 
per hundredweight, and the price paid to 
the salt contractors only about four rupees 


P * The rupee in India and Ceylon is equivalent toa 
torin, 
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per ton, while retail dealers pay about 
forty-seven rupees for the same weight, it 
follows that government profits to the 
extent of about nine hundred per cent. 

Curiously enough, it is proved that 
whereas the annual consumption of salt in 
India is less than six pounds per head, 
thatin Ceylon is just double, averaging 
twelve pounds per head. Whether this 
implies a peculiarly strong craving for salt 
in these islanders I know not, but its im- 
portance is so fully recognized that on 
various occasions both the Dutch and the 
Portuguese contrived to bring the king of 
Kandy (é¢., of the mountain province in 
the heart of the isle) to terms by block- 
ading every route by which salt could be 
carried from the seacoast to the moun- 
tains. 

The price of the article of course varies 
enormously with the distance to which it 
has to be carried. To fish-curers on the 
coast it is supplied almost gratis, with a 
view to its encouragement as an island 
industry, instead of as at present import- 
ing large quantities of salt fish from India. 
In the towns on the seaboard, to which 
salt is conveyed by boat, the addition of 
freight is not very serious, but in inland 
districts, which can only be supplied by 
toilsome bullock-cart and coolie transport, 
the price is enormously increased, and in 
the hill districts the difficulty and cost of 
transport are so great that the salt, which 
at the salt-pans sells for two cents per 
pound, may fetch from one to two rupees 
in the mountains. It is hoped that ere 
long a branch railway may greatly facili- 
tate the traffic. 

Besides these salt-works on the west 
coast, there are others at Hambantotte in 
the southern province, and smaller ones 
on the north and east seacoast. 

Sunday proved anything but a day of 
rest for the bishop, who had come to Put- 
talam in order to consecrate the new 
church, and who in the course of the day 
held all possible services in English and 
in Tamil, beginning with a baptism in the 
early morning and ending with a confirma- 
tion in the evening. Amongst the candi- 
dates were several very smart Tamil ladies, 
who wore short-sleeved jackets of bright- 
colored silk and muslin skirts which by no 
means veiled their bare brown feet and 
ankles. According to Oriental custom, 
their large muslin veils duly concealed 
their faces till the moment of confirmation, 
when the veils were thrown back. 

We were glad to end the evening by a 
stroll on the sea beach, watching a lovely 
sunset; but we were assured that this 
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would not be so pleasant at all seasons, as 
in one monsoon shoals of jelly-fish are 
washed ashore, and lie rotting in the sun, 
poisoning the whole atmosphere. A pleas- 
anter gift of the sea is the oyster crop, 
which here is said to be excellent. We 
passed through the fish-market and saw a 
great variety of fishes—some odd, some 
beautiful ; but both these we sawin larger 
numbers afew days later at Chilaw, a very 
pretty village lying between the sea and 
a river, only separated from one another 
by a very narrow belt of sand. The coast 
there is infested by sharks, and monstrous 
saw-fish, fully fifteen feet in length, are 
sometimes captured. 

In that market we saw young sharks of 
three distinct species, saw-fish, dog-fish, 
and many more —some of the most vivid 
scarlet with sky-b'ue spots, some scarlet 
shaded with crimson, others mauve and 
silvery grey, like the doves of the sea. 
There was every shade of color, in every 
conceivab!e combination and variety of 
marking, with odd scales and fins. Inthe 
fish world, as elsewhere, the gaudiest are 
by no means the best. Those most in 
favor for the table are the seir, soles, 
mullet, whiting, mackerel, dories, and good 
little sardines. 

But for gorgeous coloring we turn to the 
family of parrot-fishes of lustrous green, 


gold, purple, or crimson, varied by bands 
of the richest scarlet, grey, and yellow, the 
whole being toned by cross-stripes of vel- 
vety black. Then there are great fire-fish 
“of vivid flame color, and Red Sea perch 


of dazzling scarlet. One lovely fish, about 
eighteen inches long, is specially sacred 
to Buddha, being clothed in his colors of 
lovely gold barred with rich brown sienna. 
The red pahaya is also brilliant red, tinted 
with gold; it grows to about two feet in 
length, and is excellent toeat. The bas- 
ket-parrot has a green back fading into 
yellow, with yellow fins; but the whole is 
covered with straight lines and cross- 
patches, giving the exact effect of wicker- 
work, 

A very handsome parrot-fish about two 
feet in length has a dove-grey body with 
black spots, fins brown with rows of dainty 
little black spots; the ventral fin is edged 
with delicate green, while that on the back 
is edged with scarlet; the tail is scarlet 
with a white edge ; the eye is bright gold, 
set in a golden head with blue-green 
stripes. Altogether, one almost fancies 
that a ray of prismatic light must rest upon 
it. Then there is the worm-parrot,* so 


* Panoo-Girawah. 
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called from a fancied resemblance to the 
worm which bores holes in palm-trees, 
Its body is of a dark claret color, crossed 
by five bars of delicate yellow, while each 
separate scale is edged with green. Bands 
of yellow edged with pale blue meander 
over the head. 

When one hears of a squirrel-parrot,* 
One naturally expects to see something 
grey or brown, but this is by no means the 
case. It is agorgeous fish, about eighteen 
inches in length, of beautifully shaded 
green with longitudinal stripes and dots of 
crimson; its head is likewise green and 
crimson, and its tail fin striped scarlet and 
gold on a green ground. The pumpkin- 
parrot, which averages three feet in length, 
has a blue-green back and bright green 
tail, grey under-side and yellow head, with 
sienna fins; but it is covered all over with 
a honeycomb pattern of bright yellow. 

A very lady-like looking member of this 
family is the balistes, robed in delicate 
silver; its eyes are bright golden with 
large black pupil. The green tulip-parrot 
is also a dainty little fish, only about six 
inches in length, apparelled in lovely 
shaded green, while the cocoanut spar- 
row f is a small creature with head, tail, 
fins and cross-bars of yellow on a claret- 
colored ground. 

Perhaps the most marvellously varie- 
gated of all these creatures is the flower- 
parrot, which chiefly frequents the coral- 
reefs off the south of the isle. Its lustrous 
robe has horizontal bands of silver, blue, 
crimson, bright green, and dark green, 
covered by black bands and patches of 
yellow. The fins are straw-colored, the 
head has crimson and bright green stripes 
radiating from the eye. 

Even the excellent herring of Ceylon 
displays an Oriental love of color, for its 
sivery body is striped with red, and some 
of its fins are yellow, while the others are 
dark steel-grey. But the triumph of fish- 
millinery is reserved for a lovely, very rare 
perch, dressed in silvery grey, with tail, 
fins, and crown of the head of vivid gold, 
just tipped with velvety black. 

Another radiant buiterfly of the deep is 
the malkotah, which is apparelled in green 
satin striped with scarlet, its fins and tail 
being also scarlet. 

But for oddity nothing can excel the 
various members of the chetodon family 
or “moon-stones,” as they are called by 
the Singhalese, because of their globular 
form. One is just a ball of bright golden- 
yellow, with glittering yellow eyes and 


* Lena-Giraweh. 
+ Pol-Kitchyah. 
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enormous brown fins. Another has a yel- 
low body with curved lines of purple, black 
and gold tail and fins, and a black band on 
the face. One little gem about four inches 
in diameter is silvery grey shaded with 
bands of darker grey and silvery eyes. 
Another equally tiny is of bright gold with 
a blue back and gold dorsal fin. 

There are also crabs innumerable of all 
shapes and sizes, from the largest edible 
crabs down to little tiny hermits which 
scamper about the shore in thousands, 
hiding during the heat of the day under 
the cool shade of the marine convolvulus, 
each tenanting some empty shell which it 
has selected from the multitude which 
strew the beach. But I must not linger 
too long over the wonders of the fish- 
market and of the seashore, which so 
specially attracted us at Chilaw, from being 
so close to that of the river where our boat 
lay anchored. 

Here we were taken to see some fine 
wood-carving in the Roman Catholic 
church, where we were told the Sunday 
congregation averaged nine hundred per- 
sons, for here, as elsewhere in Ceylon, a 
large proportion of the fishers and many 
of the coast population are Roman Cath- 
olics —descendants of the Portuguese 
converts. Chapels are numerous, all built 


by the people themselves, and devout con- 


gregations attend mass daily at 4 A.M. 
The fishers give their priest a tithe of 
their daily catch, and in stormy weather 
will never put to sea till he has sprinkled 
the boats with holy water. Not one boat 
puts to sea on Sunday —a deference for 
the day in honorable contrast with the 
enormous amount of Sunday labor exacted 
at the ports where foreign vessels call, 
and where the toil of shipping and unship- 
ping cargo goes on without intermission. 

Having been converted by the Portu- 
guese, the Roman Catholics of Ceylon 
have ever continued subject to the juris- 
diction of the Archbishop of Goa, whence 
also their priests have been chiefly sup- 
plied. The French and Italian priests 
and vicars apostolic sent from Rome have 
found less favor with the people, who have 
shown themselves in no wise disposed to 
accept the dogma of “ papal infallibility,” 
more especially since the pope decreed 
that in September, 1884, the jurisdiction 
of the Archbishop of Goa should cease 
and the Goanese clergy be no longer 
competent to dispense the Holy Sacra- 
ments, unless they would submit them- 
selves to the pope’s representative —a 
change of allegiance to which they very 
seriously objected. 
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The strife born of these disputes was 
most unedifying. Thus we were shown 
an island near Negombo (Dhuwa Island) 
to which some notion of special sanctity 
attaches, and there the different orders 
have had serious conflicts as to which 
should say mass first. The year before 
our visit thousands had assembled, quite 
prepared for a free fight in support of their 
respective spiritual leaders ; but the Brit- 
ish authorities having got wind of their 
intentions, a body of police took posses- 
sion of the chapel and ordered which 
should take precedence. Afterwards the 
others held their service, although greatly 
incensed at the preference shown to their 
rivals. 

I heard much of the miracle-plays per- 
formed on Good Friday in a building 
adjoining the chapel. The room was 
chemically darkened, leaving only suffi- 
cient light to distinguish three great cru- 
cifixes ; all other figures were real. The 
Blessed Virgin was personated by a Sin- 
ghalese woman. Afterwards an image 
representing the dead Christ was carried 
on a bier through the streets of the city, 
which were lined with thousands of kneel- 
ing women all dressed in black and wail- 
ing aloud. At Chilaw on Palm Sunday 
processions of large images of our Lord 
riding the ass, and of the twelve apostles, 
are paraded on wheels, just as the Hin- 
doos parade their gods. At Jaffna the 
processions might well be mistaken for 
those of Juggernaut’s cars, and no heathen 
idol could be more repulsive than are the 
images of many of the Christian saints as 
here displayed. 

Leaving pleasant Chilaw, we rowed back 
in glorious moonlight (oh! so beautiful as 
seen from beneath the dark, overarching 
fronds of tall cocoa-palms!) to the lovely 
Luna-Oya, and there anchored that we 
might get full enjoyment of the early morn- 
ing light on its beautiful foliage and tan- 
gled creepers, and on the wealth of reeds, 
acanthus, and innumerable water-plants 
on its sedgy shores. The men camped 
on shore, rigging up the brown sail as 
their tent and kindling a bright fire beneath 
the trees. 

Again with the dawn we rejoiced in all 
the voices of the wakening jungle life; 
monkeys and jolly old wanderoos, parrots, 
kingfishers, barbets, jungle-fowl — notes 
of all sorts, harsh and liquid, the most 
attractive being those of a cheery black 
and white bird, which Europeans call a 
robin, because it has something of the 
friendly demeanor to human beings which 
endears our own little redbreast. 
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All day long we sailed or rowed, and at 
sunset neared the village of Maravilla, but 
catching sight of a crowd of natives pre- 
paring decorations in honor of the bish- 
op’s visit, we pretended not to have 
arrived, and turning back, anchored for 
the night near a grand old banyan-tree, 
amid whose dark foliage flashed fire-flies 
innumerable. 

Immediately after early coffee, Mr. de 
Soyza, the fine old village “ moodliar,” 
came to fetch us, and showed us over his 
splendidly kept cocoa-palm estate, watered 
by the aid of a steam-engine, an outlay 
well repaid by the luxuriant growth of the 
trees, young ones about eleven years of age 
having fronds of from twenty to twenty- 
five feet in length, while on an average 
each full-grown tree yields twenty nuts six 
times a year. 

These fine fronds, torn into shreds and 
plaited, figured largely in the decorations 
at the landing-place and at church, min- 
gling with the large fan-shaped leaves and 
rich glossy brown fruit of the Palmyra 
palm, the scarlet screw-pine, and curiously 
woven pendent bird’s-nests, the general 
effect being very light and pretty. 

The congregation being all Singhalese, 
the bishop of course conducted the service 
in that language. The interest centred 
in the baptism of two adults, converts from 
Buddhism. 

In the afternoon we resumed our voy- 
age, sailing down stream between beauti- 
fully wooded banks where we saw several 
great ungainly kabra-goyas and numerous 
small lovely lizards. We attempted to 
capture a bright green tree-snake about 
four feet long, which was twined round a 
branch with a crested bird dead in its 
mouth, but at our approach it dropped into 
the water andswam toshore. Though not 
venomous, it is dreaded by the islanders 
because of its habit of darting at the eyes 
of man or bird. 

A sunset in which every gorgeous color 
blended was succeeded by an afterglow 
still more exquisite, and ere its brilliancy 
had faded the moon shone gloriously, its 
light blending with that of the sheet light- 
ning, while the glaring torches of the men 
fishing cast long fiery reflections and 
showers of sparks, as the fishers passed in 
and out beneath the overhanging branches 
of the dark trees. 

We anchored for the night where the 
placid waters of the Ging-Oya mingle with 
those of the Maha-Oya, and together flow 
silently into the ocean, the point of union 
being marked only by the upheaval every 
other minute of the majestic green wave, 





which curls and breaks in dazzling surf 
and with thunderous roar —a vision of 
lovely peace blended with resistless force. 

Sailing in the early dawn, we passed 
from the calm river toa still calmer canal, 
and thence into the Lake Negombo, where 
we found a most picturesque native town 
and fishing village, with a great variety of 
boats, most fascinating to a sketcher. A 
hearty welcome awaited us in a pleasant 
bungalow between the sea and the lake, 
and close to an old Dutch fort and a mag- 
nificent banyan-tree with innumerable 
stems—one of the finest I have ever 
seen. Beneath its shadow sat groups of 
Singhalese, waiting their summons on 
business to the courthouse within the old 
fort. 

Long before sunrise we found our way 
to the palm-fringed shore, and enjoyed the 
rare luxury of a delicious bathe in the 
warm sea —rare because there are so few 
places on these shores where we could 
feel safe from sharks; but here the water 
lies so clear above the firm yellow sand 
that sharks seem afraid to approach, so 
our enjoyment of the perfect morning was 
unalloyed. 

But the subsequent delay of lying idly 
at rest in the verandah during the noonday 
heat was tempered by alarming stories of 
the terrible results of such indulgence 
should the breeze happen to be blowing 
from the north-west, in which case it is 
known as the “land wind,” which, blowing 
over feverish Indian jungles, arrives here 
hot and dry, and shrivels up whatever it 
touches. Halfan hour of this delicious but 
treacherous breeze blowing on a sleeper, 
or even on a person lying at rest, often 
proves worse than a sunstroke, and is quite 
as permanent in its effects. Animals 
suffer from it as severely as human beings, 
horses and deer being often crippled with 
rheumatism or even blinded from this 
cause. Its effect on vegetation is also 
most baneful, and even furniture shrinks 
and splits under its drying influence. 

One of the objects of interest near Ne- 
gombo is a cocoanut palm with several 
heads, a growth so rare that we were taken 
up the lake to see it, but found it as hide- 
ous as are most other deformities. I saw 
a similar hydra-headed palm on one of the 
Fijian Isles, where it was equally prized 
by the natives on account of its singular- 
ity. 

“I found a more attractive object for 
pencil and brush in the majestic banyan- 
tree, which claimed all my available time 
at charming Negombo, to which we bade 
adieu with infinite regret, my companions 
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returning to Colomba by land, while I 
preferred returning by water and sailing 
down the lake in clear moonlight. It was 
an evening much to be remembered on 
account of the wonderful phosphorescence 
of the water, the brilliancy of forked and 
sheet lightning, and the utter stillness 
broken only by the deep growling of dis- 
tant thunder. There was also something 
of novelty in finding myself alone with a 
crew of Singhalese, of whose language I 
scarcely knew six words! 

We anchored at Tarracoolie, a very 
pretty spot with rich foliage and deep 
reflections, of which I secured an early 
sketch ; then once more sailed by lovely 
river and canal, and ere the sun set the 
Castle Jermyn was safe back at her old 
moorings, and all her passengers (bipeds 
and quadrupeds) were in comfortable quar- 
ters at St. Thomas’s College under the 
bishop’s hospitable roof. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
HENRY SCHLIEMANN.* ; 


‘* LET us now praise famous men,” is a 
text of which we can never tire. The man 
of whom I am to speak, whose loss is 
regretted by every academy and every 


university of Europe, belonged more than 
almost any man of our time to many lands, 
and was in an eminent degree a citizen of 
the world. Born in Germany, he migrated 
to Holland, and thence to Russia. He 
frequently visited France and England, 
and was a citizen in America. Latterly 
he lived in Greece. He died in Italy, and 
report says that he is to be buried at 
Colonus in Attica, by the side of the two 
great savants whom the gratitude of 
Greece has selected from among the 
learned of Europe for that highest of Hel- 
lenic honors, a public burial — by the side 
of Karl Ottfried Miiller and Charles Lenor- 
mant. 

A man who rises as did Schliemann 
by business talent from utmost poverty to 
wealth is sure to possess some fine quali- 
ties. Persevering he can scarcely fail to 
be, and clear-headed and self-controlled. 
But it is no necessary consequence that 
he should be interesting. But interesting 
Schliemann was — irresistibly interesting ; 
and he moved on a higher level than that 
of common, every-day existence. The se- 
cret was that his whole life from first to 
last was penetrated by a definite purpose, 


* A paper read at a meeting of the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies, on February 23rd. 
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and was directed to a noble end. Amid 
the buffetings of fortune and the cares of 
business his heart never once swerved 
from the determination to realize the 
dream of his youth, to find the existing 
remains of the cities and palaces of which 
Homer sang, and to force the earth to give 
up the best relics she retained of heroic 
Greece. The realization was indeed ut- 
terly different from the dream. Like 
almost all those who have done great 
things in the world, Schliemann was to 
some extent the victim of illusion. Nev- 
ertheless his purpose bore fruit, if not 
exactly the fruit he had expected. Colum- 
bus sailed to find the Indies, and discov- 
ered instead anew world. So Schliemann 
set out to prove the literal truth of the 
Iliad, and revealed instead unsuspected 
mines of knowledge in regard to the life 
and art, the manners and commerce of the 
Greeks of the pre-historic ages. 

In sketching the outlines of Schlie- 
mann’s career we must needs follow the 
short and delightfully naive autobiography 
prefixed to the great work on “ Ilios.” 
Sceptics may tell us that in recalling after 
so many years the circumstances of his 
youth, the writer’s memory or his imagina- 
tion may have sometimes played him 
false, And we must allow that this is 
scarcely unlikely in one of so ardent and 
so imaginative a temperament. But we 
have no other source of knowledge; and 
after all, if facts in the autobiography be 
sometimes not uncolored, at least it pre- 
sents to usa clear likeness of the man. It 
was in ancient Greece a wise and a mag- 
nanimous custom that when a sculptor 
modelled a statue or relief of a dead man 
to adorn his tomb he did not reproduce 
slavishly the features of the individual, 
but rather represented the type, consid- 
ering that those who died became thereby 
free of accident and retained only the es- 
sential. Let us follow the custom in the 
case of Schliemann. 

Born in 1822in Mecklenburg, the son of 
a Protestant pastor, Schliemann passed a 
youth by no means bare of romance and 
imagination. In the village churchyard 
was buried a robber knight named Hen- 
ning, who was said to have kicked in final 
insult one of the victims whom he was 
torturing to death; and the story was that 
out of his tomb grew for ages a leg covered 
with a black silk stocking. The first proj- 
ect of excavation which entered into the 
boyish mind of Henry Schliemann was 
one which had for its object the investi- 
gation of this remarkable phenomenon by 
digging up the robber’s corpse. This 
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project was frustrated by the authorities, 
and soon the boy’s ambition rose to loftier 
designs. One Christmas he received as a 
gift Jerrer’s “Universal History,” and 
was at once attracted by the picture which 
represented the burning of Troy. His 
father in vain asserted that the picture 
- was merely fanciful. “To my question,” 
he writes, “ whether ancient Troy had such 
huge walls as those depicted in the book 
he answered in the affirmative. ‘ Father,’ 
retorted I, ‘if such walls once existed they 
cannot possibly have been completely 
destroyed; vast ruins of them must still 
remain, but they are hidden beneath the 
dust of ages.’ He maintained the con- 
trary, whilst I remained firm in my opinion, 
and at last we both agreed that I should 
one day excavate Troy. And so it hap- 
pened that I talked of nothing else to my 
playfellows but of Troy, and of the myste- 
rious and wonderful things in which our 
village abounded.” 

Truly the child is father of the man. 
And perhaps no part of the passage which 
I have read is more characteristic than 
the phrase “I remained firm in my opin- 
ion.” The children in our board schools 
would smile at the credulity of the boy, 
and ridicule the fervency of his imagina- 
tion; but all the same he would have re- 
mained firm in his opinion. And firm in 
his opinion he remained through want and 
hunger and labor and sorrow, until he had 
brought it to the only test which so manly 
a soul could accept, the test not of argu- 
ment and discussion, nor of counting of 
heads, but of hard and undeniable fact. 

Evil days soon fell on the romantic boy. 
His parents were very poor, and at four- 
teen he was taken from school and became 
an apprentice to a grocer. Here his life 
was hard and monotonous ; but he records 
one incident which brightened its dulness. 
One day a drunken miller who had been 
well educated came into the, shop, and to 
amuse the apprentice recited some verses 
of Homer. “Although,” he writes, “I 
did not understand a syllable, the melodi- 
ous sound of the words made a deep im- 
pression upon me, and I wept bitter tears 
over my unhappy fate. Three times over 
did I get him to repeat to me those divine 
verses, rewarding his trouble with three 
glasses of whiskey, which I bought with 
the few pence that made up my whole for- 
tune. From that moment! never ceased 
to pray God that by his grace I might yet 
have the happiness of learning Greek.” 

Being obliged to leave his poor employ- 
ment through an injury to the chest, young 
Schliemann fell into still greater need, and 
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even into danger of actual starvation. 
Taking service as a cabin boy, he was 
wrecked on the coast of Holland and 
reached Amsterdam almost naked. This 
shipwreck was the turning point in his 
fortunes. The pity of strangers provided 
him with a few florins and a situation in 
which he earned thirty-two pounds a year, 
half of which he devoted to living, miser- 
ably enough, and half of which he devoted 
to self-education and the long battle with 
fortune. Adinnercost him twopence, and 
a fire was never lit in his wretched garret. 
But the fire burned within. The purpose 
of his youth was not forgotten, and he set 
himself to work step by step with slow 
approaches towards his one ideal, knowl- 
edge of Greek, and a life-long search for 
the buried remains of the Homeric age. 

His first upward struggles were with 
foreign languages. In this matter without 
endorsing his views I must at all events 
narrate his progress. There can be no 
doubt that he became in time a very ac- 
complished linguist, speaking and writing 
with fluency, if not with perfect correct- 
ness, a jarge number of languages; and 
the means by which he attained that result, 
while still employed all day as a clerk or 
messenger, are certainly most interesting. 
He began by taking a master in English, 
but neither in this nor in any other case 
did he begin with accidence or syntax. His 
plan was to converse freely with natives, 
to learn by rote twenty pages a day of 
some prose work of which he knew the 
general drift, and to write tales of his own 
composition. In six months he knew 
“ Ivanhoe ” and the “ Vicar of Wakefield ” 
from end toend, and could write and speak 
English fluently. By similar methods 
French was acquired in six months, and 
he adds: “ This unremitting study had in 
the course of a single year strengthened 
my memory to such a degree that the 
study of Dutch, Spanish, Italian, and 
Portuguese appeared very easy, and it did 
not take me more than six weeks to write 
and speak each of these languages fluent- 
ly.” Next came Russian, which presented 
more difficulty, for no person speaking 
Russian was to be found. Schliemann 
therefore lighted on the ingenious device 
of learning the language from a teacher 
who did not knowit. Procuringa Russian 
version of “ Télémaque,” he hired a poor 
Jew for four francs a week to listen for 
two hours every evening to recitations 
from that work, of which he did not un- 
derstand a syllable. 

After such preliminary exercises Schlie- 
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Greek. A translation in modern Greek of 
“ Paul et Virginie” helped him within six 
weeks to read and write Romaic with facil- 
ity. Ancient Greek took three months 
longer; after which, as he tells us, “ I then 
occupied myself for two years exclusively 
with the literature of ancient Greece ; and 
during this time I read almost all the clas- 
sical authors cursorily, and the Iliad and 
Odyssey several times. Of the Greek 
grammar I learned only the declensions 
and the verbs, and never lost my precious 
time in studying its rules. I learned an- 
cient Greek as I would have learned a 
living language. I can write it with the 
greatest fluency, and am perfectly ac- 
quainted with all the grammatical rules 
without even knowing whether or not they 
are contained in the grammars; and when- 
ever a man finds errors in my Greek I 
can immediately prove that I am right by 
merely reciting passages from the clas- 
sics where the sentences employed by me 
occur.” 

I give Schliemann’s own account of his 
mastery of the Greek language without 
comment. But itis not as a linguist that 


he has gained fame, and I hasten on to 
speak of the labors by which he sent a 
wave of surprise and excitement throngh 
the learned world, and opened a new vol- 


ume of that safest and most verifiable of 
histories which is not recorded in books, 
but in stone and bronze and earthenware. 

Having amassed the means for carrying 
out the old project of excavating Ibium, 
Schliemann began with characteristic pa- 
tience and tenacity by practising on other 
sites, First Ithaca attracted him; and he 
soon demolished the airy fancies of Gell, 
who supposed he had found there the 
foundations of the palace of Ulysses. In- 
stead, Schliemann’s inexperienced eyes 
discovered what had escaped even the 
masterly observation of Leake, the remains 
on Mount Aétos of a primeval city built 
of huge blocks of stone and containing 
some hundreds of prehistoric dwellings. 

Next he began in leisurely fashion what 
we may call the second siege of Troy. 
This was in 1870, when he was about forty- 
eight years of age. 

To the archeologist every one of the 
prehistoric sites investigated in recent 
years brings problems of great importance 
and results of far-reaching value. But to 
the scholar and the historian three of them 
far outweigh the rest. These are Schlie- 
mann’s three sites of Hissarlik, Mycene, 
and Tiryns. It is with some regret that I 
say the site of Hissarlik rather than the 
site of Troy. But the latter phrase is 
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misleading. The foundations of Troy 
were laid, not on this earth of ours but in 
the realm of the imagination, in the same 
region where are situated Camelot and 
Scheria, beyond the reach of the explorer’s 
spade. At any rate the remains discov- 
ered at Hissarlik, in those strata which 
lie beneath the Lydian and Greek founda- 
tions, are by no means of the same age, nor 
do they belong to the same civilization as 
the Homeric poems, but are divided from 
them by a long and unmeasured course of 
time; in a word, the facts of Hissarlik 
and the legends of Homer have no visible 
connection one with the other. And in- 
deed this is the view which at last, in 
spite of his sanguine disposition, forced 
itself on Schliemann himself. When he 
published “ Ilios ” in 1880, he wrote: “I 
wish I could have proved Homer to have 
been an eye-witness of the Trojan war! 
Alas! I cannot doit. The civilization he 
describes is later by centuries than that 
which I have brought to light in the ex- 
cavations.” And in his “ Troja,” pub- 
lished in 1884, he confesses with regret 
that his scepticism had gone further still : 
“I found it impossible to think that whilst 
there were so many large cities on the 
coast of Asia, the catastrophe of a little 
borough could at once have been taken up 
by the bards ; that the legend of the event 
could have survived for centuries, and 
have come down to Homer to be magnified 
by him to gigantic proportions, and to be- 
come the subject of his divine poems.” 

But if the excavations in the Troad thus 
appear to have no connection with Homer 
or even with Hellas, they do not thereby 
lose all their value. It is an inestimable 
gain to be able to trace stratum below 
stratum the remains of all the populations 
which succeeded one another on an an- 
cient site at the gates of Asia from a time 
which may go back to the third millen- 
nium before our era onwards. We have 
an archeological record of an important 
site which may be compared to the geo- 
logical record preserved in the crust of 
the earth; and as geologists can read in 
rock and fossil the succession of glacial 
and torrid epochs, of rising and falling of 
level, so can we now trace successive 
waves of population in a corner of Asia, 
observe the successive rises and declines 
in civilization and the arts of life, and 
dimly outline the history of those vast 
voiceless ages which in all lands precede 
the dawn of recorded history. And this 
we owe to Henry Schliemann. 

The first and obvious results of the 
excavations at Mycenz were sufficiently 
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striking. Here hidden in six graves, 
which fad been dug deep just within the 
main gate of the fortress, were the undis- 
turbed remains of a number of wealthy 
and powerful princes of primitive days; 
there they lay, they and their wives, cov- 
ered with the rich treasures which had 
been buried with them, works of gold and 
silver, of amber and glass, of wood and 
ivory. We had secured a section cut out 
of the heart of pre-historic days in Greece ; 
a mine of knowledge in regard to the arts, 
the customs, the commerce of those days, 
which must needs command the attention 
of generations of students, and which 
could not fail when cast into the melting- 
pot of historic science to produce the gold 
of fixed and certain knowledge. 

At the moment perhaps the discovery 
was too dazzling, and the first result was 
the production, on the part especially of 
those who had not studied the facts on the 
spot, of theories which have since proved 
baseless. Stephani thought that the tombs 
were of barbarous invaders of Greece in a 
later age, Gauls or Goths; Kéhler sug- 
gested a Carian origin. It may be as well 
to say at once why these views have be- 
come obsolete. It is simply because the 
Mycenzan discoveries no longer stand 
alone. Every year brings some new dis- 
covery which serves to bring them into 
closer relation to other remains of early 
Greece; every year brings them more and 
more into a series. 

Much as the tombs of Mycenz have 
added to our knowledge of the art and the 
civilization of Greece before the Dorian 
conquest, still more perhaps has been 
taught us in regard to it by those remark- 
able discoveries, due also mainly to 
Schliemann, of the remains of great pal- 
aces of pre-historic kings on the topmost 
ridge of the hills at Tiryns and at Mycene. 
Here again was a case in which at first 
the new knowledge dazzled men’s eyes. 
Some scholars fancied that these palaces 
might have been erected by nobles of the 
Byzantine or the Frankish age; others, 
including even Dr. Dé6rpfeld, were dis- 
posed to regard them as Pheenician rather 
than Greek. But the Byzantine hypoth- 
esis was soon put out of court by the dis- 
covery that at Mycene a Greek temple of 
early Doric style had been built over the 
foundations of the palace; and the Phe- 
nician hypothesis has been fast losing 
support since on other acropolis hills of 
Greece, even that of Athens, traces have 
been found of similar palaces approached 
by similar rocky staircases. Once again, 





being proved to be the rule. And with 
more and more reason every year we 
imagine the hilltops of Greece in the later 
pron, ceo age as covered with the pala- 
tial dwelling houses of God-descended 
heroes, who thence ruled over the cities 
which clustered at their feet, and exacted 
tribute from neighbors and foes. Their 
towers and halls filled the spaces dedicated 
in historic days to the service and temples 
of the gods and their easy and luxurious 
lives passed amid a pomp and refinement 
which we should associate rather with the 
courts of Sardes or Cyprus than with the 
cities of Greece. This was the golden 
age of heroic Greece, the age celebrated 
in poem and legend, when the heavens 
were nearer and the gods more familiar; 
when deities consorted with mortal wom- 
en, and there were born giants and war- 
riors of superhuman prowess and undying 
fame. Of the state of the people neither 
legend nor poem, nor even archzological 
investigation can tell us much. They 
were the nameless crowd who toiled and 
fought and died. But the chiefs were of 
nobler metal and of more enduring name. 
As their palaces shone through the land 
like the sun and the moon, so do they 
shine in legend as half divine, as a golden 
race whom we of the iron age can think of 
only as always happy and wealthy and 
splendid. 

It must be confessed that when we begin 
in more critical and prosaic mood to com- 
pare detail by detail the results of Schlie- 
mann’s discoveries with the facts to be 
melted out of the glowing narratives of 
Homer we find very considerable difficul- 
ties. The light which they should throw 
on the Iliad and Odyssey, the winning of 
which was the motive power which set 
Schliemann to work, is neither so clear 
nor so abundant as might be hoped. 
When we turn to the Homeric descrip- 
tions of works of art we find a looseness 
and an exaggerated estimation which seem 
to prove that such works were handed 
down from richer and more artistic times 
rather than made by living workmen. 
Vessels and ornaments of any exceptional 
beauty are spoken of either as the handi- 
work of Hephestus or as importations 
from Sidon. The fashion of work does 
not seem to be changed, but the products 
seem to have become less abundant, less 
familiar, more objects of wonder. 

And as art in the age of Homer had 


|changed from the art of the Mycenzan 


graves, so had the life of heroes as de- 


scribed in Homer changed from the life 


what at first seemed exceptional is rapidly | which we can recover at Tiryns, and 
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changed in the same direction, the direc- 
tion of impoverishment and _ decay. 
Homer tells us of splendid palaces glitter- 
ing with gold and bronze, shining through 
the land with a light like the light of sun 
and moon, palaces in which dwelt fairy 
kings like the wise Alcinous or the 
wealthy Menelaus. But he tells us little 
about them. What is reably familiar to 
the author of the Iliad is the tents by the 
seashore where dwell the warriors amid 
constant alarms of war. And when the 
author of the Odyssey depicts for us the 
palace of Ulysses he depicts not so much 
a palace as a substantial farmhouse, where 
swine wallow in the court and maids are 
busy with their mills. The splendor of 
life is with Homer in the past, and the 
men of his own day do not live in the 
luxury to which their ancestors were ac- 
customed. 

Some men seem to us great in them- 
selves ; other men seem to have done great 
things. Inthe case of Schliemann what 
he has done strikes us first ; but when we 
come to consider it the deeds are little 
more than a corollary of the man’s nature. 
Untiring in persistency, inflexible in re- 
solve, with unbounded talent for action, 
he was one of those who must succeed if 
only they receive the gift of a worthy and 
an attainable purpose. The purpose 
came to Schliemann in childhood; but if 
he had consulted one by one the great 
scholars and archeologists of Europe, they 
would probably one and all have declared 
his notions chimerical. He did not con- 
sult any one, learned or unlearned, but 
merely went his way, step by step. And 
when he began to attain great results they 
were at first greeted with contempt and 
cynicism. German archeology would 
make no account of an excavator who had 
not even a university degree. Greeks 
smiled at his madness and made him the 
subject of daily scandal. Some declared 
that he first bought and buried the antiqui- 
ties which he afterwards found. It is a 
great satisfaction to me to record that the 
first country which did justice to Schlie- 
mann was England. In England there 
was a group of archeologists trained by 
facts and existing monuments rather than 
in the schools, who from the first grasped 
the meaning of the new discoveries. 

Of course no man who is of strongly 
moulded character sees all things alike in 
a white light. And when a man has in 
him the fibre of an original discoverer, he 
is in the nature of the case one-sided. 
Nobody supposes that Schliemang is the 
best judge of Schliemann’s discoveries, or 
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sees with wide impartiality their relations 
and their corollaries. In purpose, in en- 
thusiasm, in life he had been trained, and 
trained in the severest of schools, but he 
could not of course be called a savant or 
an educated archeologist. His imagina- 
tion had not been trained to work in har- 
ness, nor his intellect to recognize the 
subtle lines which. divide the probable 
from the possible, or the possible from the 
chimerical, Thus many of his views, and 
especially of his views in regard to llium, 
were inadequate and untenable. To the 
last he had an exaggerated notion of what 
was historical in early Greek legend ; the 
siege of Troy was so real to his imagina- 
tion that he could not bring himself to 
recognize its unhistorical character. In- 
deed the fruit of his labors might have 
been more spoiled by these tendencies 
than it is, but for the vein of modesty 
which was one of the gentler elements in 
his rugged character. To attack he was 
impervious, but to the opinion of friends 
in whom he had complete confidence he 
was ready to give way with charming def- 
erence. On many points he adopted as 
his own the views of Dr. Virchow, of Mr. 
Sayce, of Mr. Mahaffy, of Sir Charles 
Newton. And he had the great good for- 
tune to secure the aid of aman who joined 
to an enthusiastic temper not unlike his 
own a thorough training in architecture, 
and a genius for topographic research, 
Wilhelm Dérpfeld. Dr. D6rpfeld also is 
wanting in critical sobriety of judgment, 
but his training has been thorough if not 
wide; and it is to his collaboration that 
the great books of Schliemann, “ Ilios,” 
“ Troja,” “ Mycene,” “ Tiryns,” owe very 
much of their scientific value. 

It is not easy for one who has known 
Henry Schliemann personally to. cease 
speaking of him without adding a few 
words of more personal bearing. Among 
English and French savants smooth pol- 
ished and sceptical, among German Gel- 
ehriten, each in his own little field omnis- 
cient and indifferent to all outside it, 
Schliemann moved as a being intensely 
real, full of imaginations and prejudices, 
of love and hatred. This strong color of 
personal feeling he infused into all his 
work; his discoveries were his children, 
and he was ready to fight for them as a 
lioness fights forher young. He regarded 
all criticisms of his views as libels and 
calumnies, and attacked them in the spirit 
of a theologian who has to combat an 
insidious heresy. Few who were present 
at the notable debate on Tiryns at Bur- 
lington House in 1886 will forget it. Mr. 
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Stillman had declared his wish to lay be- 
fore the Hellenic Society a statement of 
his reasons for believing that the palace 
at Tiryns was not of pre-historic date but 
belonged rather to the Byzantine age. 
It occurred to us that when his paper was 
read Schliemann might like to be present. 
We telegraphed to him at Athens, and he 
immediately replied that both himself and 
Dr. Dérpfeld would immediately set out 
for England. To so old a traveller the 
length of Europe seemed buta trifle. The 
meeting was held and Mr, Stillman’s op- 
pugnations read. The opening sentence 
of Schliemann’s reply often recurs to me 
as an instance in which perfect simplicity 
could scarcely be distinguished from con- 
summate skill. It was something like 
this: “ When first, years ago, I saw at 
Tiryns the foundations on the: Acropolis 
of the walls of a great palace, I too was 
disposed to see in it a work of the Byzan- 
tine age. I must beg this assembly to 
pardon me so great, so enormous a blun- 
der.” When Dr. Dorpfeld had added his 
exquisitely lucid exposition to Schlie- 
mann’s vehement protestation, most of 
those present felt that the honors of the 
day rested with the Athenian visitors. 
And it was not long before the discovery 
at Mycene of the foundations of an early 
Greek temple, superimposed on tiose of 
the palace walls, put the Byzantine thecry 
at least out of court. Mr. Penrose, who 
at the time was in favor of the later date, 
has now been entirely convinced; aad 
among reasonable men there is now, I 
believe, little difference of opinion on the 
subject. 

There were sonie ways in which Schlie- 
mann, successful as he was in the modern 
world, seemed rather to belong to that 
which passed away before the advance of 
Christianity. Though he was a strong 
believer in providence, there was inhim a 
certain amount of natural Teutonic hea- 
thenism. And this ancestral tendency 
somehow joined hands with the early 
Greek heathenism of Homer. With an 
idealizing power which showed how much 
of poetry lay beneath his rugged surface, 
he found in modern Greece some reflex of 
the days of Agamemnon and Achilles. In 
his Athenian house he managed to recon- 
cile the superficial refinement of our cen- 
tury with something of the fashion of old 
Hellenic life. Those who there partook of 
his open-handed hospitality felt as if they 
were in a new Phzacian palace, while the 
tough old Ulysses at the head of the table 
told his stories or sketched the plan of his 
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come to an end. The projected excava 
tions in Crete in search of the remains of 
the civilization which the Greeks con- 
nected with the names of Minos and Ded- 
alus, the complete unravelling of the 
knotty problem of the successive cities at 
Hissarlik, the further investigation of the 
great Acropolis of Mycenz are reserved 
for other hands. Even Madame Schlie- 
mann, for so long a partner in her hus- 
band’s labors and successes, can take up 
but a small part of them. But it will al- 
ways be said that it was to the persever- 
ance, the faith, and the enthusiasm of 
Henry Schliemann that we owe the first 
great efforts to draw aside the veil which 
long ages ago had laid over the remains 
of the pre-historic age of Greece. And it 
will always be felt that his life is a proof 
that neither poverty nor engrossing 
worldly anxieties, nor want of early edu- 
cation, need avail to shut out from any 
man who has learned or scientific ambition 
the prospect of being able to accomplish 
great things in the realm of knowledge, 
and to leave a name honored and memora- 
ble to the piety of the commonwealth of 
learning. PERCY GARDNER. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A LEARNED LADY: ELIZABETH CARTER. 


** The things of which he most afraid is, 
Are tradesmen’s bills, and learnéd ladies: 
He deems the first a grievous bore, 
But loathes the latter even more.”’ 
Essays in Rhyme. 
So many of the notable names of the 
last century have been lately rescued from 
semi-oblivion, that it seems strange to 
those who recollect what a power in her 
day and generation was Elizabeth Carter 
of learnéd memory, to note that while per- 
petual tributes are being paid to Mrs. 
Opie, Mrs. Barbauld, Hannah More, and 
other women famous for their wit and 
wisdom, Elizabeth Carter, the scholar and 
linguist, remains comparatively unnoticed. 
To be sure, we have to look a little fur- 
ther back for the period at which this fair 
savante flourished, than we have for that 
which gave birth to those above men- 
tioned, and their contemporarics. A blue- 
stocking of blue-stockings, Mistress Carter 
lived, indeed, to behold the blue-stocking 
era, and to become an intimate friend of 
its foundress, Mrs. Montagu ; but her day 
was far spent ere “ Percy” drew crowded 
houses, and “ Evelina ” was the talk of the 
town. 





future works. Those works, alas, have 


When Johnson was patting his little 
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Hannah on the head, and bidding his 
“ Fannikin ” be a good girl, he was respect- 
fully asserting of some celebrated scholar 
that he understood Greek better than any 
one he’ (Johnson) had ever known, “ex- 
cept Elizabeth Carter.” 

Born in a time of considerable literary 
stagnation, at what was then a remote sea- 
port in Kent; born also of parents only 
moderately rich; possessed of but few 
aspirations, and no connection with intel- 
lectual life of any kind,—the mastery 
obtained by a young, discouraged girl over 
both ancient and modern languages, and 
the use to which she put this acquirement, 
at once evinced the inborn genius. 

Elizabeth’s father was her instructor. 
Was that an advantage? Apparently not. 
The teacher was wearied out with the 
pupil’s slowness, — parents are not the 
best of pedagogues, — and the Rev. Nich- 
olas repeatedly urged and entreated his 
youthful daughter to give up the desire on 
which her heart was set. She yearned 
to become a scholar? But she would 
never be a scholar; she was not quick 
enough —not bright enough; she forgot 
what he had taught her; the task was more 
than she could accomplish. Elizabeth 
smiled to herself, and took no heed of the 
pessimist. The result was that in the 
course of her life she became a proficient 
in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese languages! Even 
into the remoter realms of Arabic she oc- 
casionally wandered. We wonder whether, 
in after-years, the worthy Nicholas Carter 
recalled his early prognostications, or 
whether, as is the way of prognosticators, 
the perpetual curate of Deal forgot them 
at his convenience. 

Having been left motherless at the age 
of ten, the persevering little student found 
herself presently under the sway of a step- 
mother; but, from a literary point of view, 
this does not appear to have been any 
hardship, as it was in the case of Fanny 
Burney, and divers other aspirants to 
fame. 

The second Mrs. Carter was either too 
much engaged with her own young family 
to interfere with her scholarly step-daugh- 
ter, or else she sympathized with her 
pursuits. At any rate, it is plain that 
Elizabeth was left to pursue her chosen 
routine unmolested ; and when we find 
her, while still under the paternal roof, 
rising, walking, visiting, and retiring to 
rest exactly when she chose, with appar- 
ently no claims being made upon her time, 
and no calls upon her attention, we cannot 
but feel she enjoyed considerable privi- 
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leges, even before her rapidly acquired 
fame procured for her distinction and con- 
sideration as a personage of note. 

It is one thing to be celebrated abroad, 
it is another to be appreciated at home. 
Apparently Elizabeth Carter was both. 

She must have been a curious creature, 
this calm-spirited, long-headed, indepen- 
dent-minded young mortal. Not in the 
least like the by-way-of-being-clever-and- 
original miss of the present day. 

Elizabeth had no sort of desire to flee 
the home of her childhood and take up for 
herself some special line, which should be 
indicated by her dress, her associates, the 
very quarter wherein she pitched her tent. 
Miss Carter simply lived on at home; but 
she lived her own life, and made that life 
famous. 

She rose, we are told, between the hours 
of four and five (this was early rising, but 
not extravagantly early in those days); 
then, before breakfast, she writes to a 
friend, “ I read two chapters of the Bible, 
and asermon ; then some Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin;” after which she went for a 
walk. Breakfast over, the indefatigable 
linguist read some part of every language 
with which she was acquainted, in order 
never to allow herself to forget what had 
once been acquired. 

No wonder that poor “Punch” was 
daunted by the presence of such a living - 
encyclopedia. This is what happened to 
‘Punch ”: Miss Carter having been taken 
by some friends in Deal to see the old, 
old puppet-show (we must remember that 
“Punch” was in full swing a hundred 
and fifty years ago!) — the entertainment, 
which was usually more jocose than deli- 
cate, was actually and unmistakably dull. 

“Why, Punch,” says the showman, 
“what makes you so stupid to-day?” 

“T can’t talk my own talk,” Punch 
makes answer back; “the famous Miss 
Carter is here.” 

But though Elizabeth rose early with a 
view to ariot among dead languages be- 
fore the morning meal was spread, she 
could not be equally ascetic about going 
to bed, and indeed must have had rather a 
long day of it ere she retired at midnight, 
whilst she had even to be admonished by 
her amiable and accommodating parent to 
adhere to that hour. Why she should 
have required to bind a wet towel about 
her temples, and chew green tea and coi- 
fee — nay, take snuff, shocking as it is to 
tell the tale!—in order to keep herself 
awake when nature was crying aloud for 
sweet repose, one cannot conjecture. She 
had all the day to study in—the whole 
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long, quiet, undisturbed day; it does in- 
deed seem a perversity that she should 
have presumed to thwart her drooping 
eyelids as the midnight hours approached. 

In respect to the taking of snuff, we are 
told that Mr. Carter disapproved of the 
practice, but that on seeing how much his 
daughter suffered beneath the deprivation, 
he withdrew his objection. By this time 
he had possibly come to perceive that 
genius has occasional whims and necessi- 
ties to which the progenitor of genius does 
well to give way. Doubtless a stimulant 
of some kind was needed by the translator 
of “Epictetus,” and after all, everybody 
took snuff more or less about the middle 
of the last century; jewelled snuff-boxes 
belonging to dames who had no excuse of 
severe mental strain, are to be met with in 
plenty among the heirlooms of to-day; 
wherefore who would grudge Elizabeth 
the pinch which produced the philosophic 
page? 

The translation of “ Epictetus” was 
Miss Carter’s great work. It was pub- 
iished by subscription, and realized for its 
translator the then extraordinary sum of 
a thousand pounds, besides greatly extend- 
ing her fame. Indeed the circumstance 
of so difficult an author being rendered 
into English by a woman made a noise 
all over Europe; and even in Russia, 
“where,” as she observed, “ they are just 
learning to walk upon their hind legs,” an 
account of her appeared. 

The book came out at a guinea, half of 
which was paid in advance and half on 
delivery of the volume. The price kept 
up so long that an amusing anecdote is 
told regarding it. Dr. Secker, the learned 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on one occa- 
sion sought Miss Carter, a bookseller’s 
catalogue in his hands. ‘“ Here, madam,” 
exclaimed the courtly divine, with affected 
indignation; “see how ill I am used by 
the world! Here are my sermons selling 
at half-price, while your ‘ Epictetus ’ is not 
to be had under eighteen shillings!” 

“Epictetus” having opened to Eliza- 
beth Carter the doors of society, tae same 
work enabled her also to benefit by such 
admission. The sum she had received 
for her labors was a large one —a thou- 
sand pounds in 1758 meant more than 
double the money at the present time — 
and as she continued to write, and to ob- 
tain excellent terms for all she did, she 
was doubtless justified in setting up for 
herself a cosy little establishment in a 
fashionable quarter of the metropolis. 
Clarges Street, Piccadilly, was the spot 
decided upon; and in that historic nook 
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the famous blue-stocking took up her 
abode regularly every season, — winter 
was the “ season ” then, — until the end of 
her life. 

As far as household expenses went, it 
would not appear that those of Elizabeth 
Carter could have been very ruinous, since 
we are informed that “she kept no table 
in London, nor ever dined at home; but 
when she was so ill as to be unable to go 
out, the chairs or carriages of her friends 
always brought her to dinner, and carried 
her back at ten o’clock at latest ;” so that 
it is plain the accomplished spinster loved 
society and was by it beloved in return, 
even to an extent almost incomprehensible 
to modern ideas. We can hardly conceive 
of a person being so ill as to be unable to 
stir abroad, who is yet ready and willing 
to undergo the fatigue of dining in com- 
pany; being expected, moreover — as 
Miss Carter would doubtless be in her 
capacity of lioness — to entertain and de- 
light the assembled guests. The proba- 
bility is that Elizabeth was a brilliant 
conversationalist, and that this being the 
case, she would have been less than a 
woman, could she have endured to hold 
her tongue, even though it wagged with an 
effort. 

But London was not to usurp the learnéd 
lady altogether. She purchased a house 
in her native town of Deal; and her step- 
mother being dead, and the junior mem- 
bers of the family scattered, she took her 
father to live with her in this new home. 
“Each of them,” says her biographer, 
“ had their separate library and apartment, 
and they met but seldom except at meals ; 
but they lived together with much comfort 
and affection, and had a very high opinion 
of each other;” so that the worthy gen- 
tleman must have amended his verdict on 
his daughter’s abilities (as well as learned 
to endure her snuff) ere this. 

But the most lively and amusing por- 
tions of Elizabeth Carter’s life must have 
been her jaunts to fashionable resorts, 
watering-places, and the like, undertaken 
in company with the brilliant and popular 
Mrs. Montagu, with_ whom she gradually 
grew to associate herself as a matter of . 
a. whenever there was any excursion 
afoot. 


The two charming friends made their 
appearance at Spa, at Aix, at Bath, at 


Tunbridge Wells. From this latter place 
some of Miss Carter’s most sprightly let- 
ters were sent, the recipient being a cer- 
tain Miss Talbot, niece of the lord chan- 
cellor. To Miss Talbot the pen could run 
at random; and in consequence, it is the 
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simple, natural, unaffected correspondent, 
not the strong-minded woman of culture, 
who frankly details all the little ins and 
outs of her daily life, all the chatter and 
gossip of the place, all the compliments 

aid her, and — observe this — all her en- 
joyment of the same, in these delightful 
pages. One passage we must quote, it is 
so true to nature — to womanly nature ; so 
piquant as coming from a student of 
Homer and Aéschylus. 

The famous statesman, Lord Bath, is 
the theme. 

Lord Bath was a constant visitor and a 
faithful admirer, having taken a house 
close to Mrs. Montagu, with whom Eliza- 
beth Carter was residing. 

But Miss Talbot thinks, or feigns to 
think, that my lord is paying his devoirs 
elsewhere. This is more than can be 
borne by one who valued the great noble- 
man for his own sake, itis true, but who 
also enjoyed the éc/a¢ of having so dis- 
tinguished a follower, with something, it 
must be owned, of plebeian zest. 


Get into your favorite equipage [cries Miss 
Carter, the pen dashing along the page at 
lightning speed] and gallop down to Tunbridge 
Wells. Come, if it is only to confute by your 
eyes the scandalous report of your fine-laced 
intelligencer. It is true that my Lord B. 
does sometimes draw his chair in a sort-of-a- 
kind-of-edge-way fashion near my Lady A. 
But pray consider the difference. It is by 
mere dint of scratching and clawing that my 
Lady A. can draw my Lord B. —poor man! 
—a few plain steps across the Pantiles ; while 
we, by the natural power of sober attraction, 
draw him quite up ‘‘ Tug Hill’’ to the top of 
Mount Ephraim, and keep him there till we 
are afraid he will endanger his life in return- 
ing. 


Then the pride of the writer’s heart finds 
yet further vent. 


I will ask a few plain questions [she pro- 
ceeds]. Did my Lord B. ever take the very 
nosegay from his button-hole and deliver it 
into the hands of my Lady A.? Did my Lord 
B. ever go to a toy-shop, and purchase a 
knotting shuttle painted all over with Cupids 
and cages of fishes on a hook, and present it 
to my Lady A. ? etc., etc. 


Apparently the arguments being unan- 
swerable, no more condolences on her 
supposed desertion in favor of another fair 
one were received by Miss Talbot’s cor- 
respondent; and so complete, in fact, was 
the blue-stocking’s triumph, that shortly 
after this episode the nobleman in ques- 
tion accompanied the ladies of Mount 
Ephraim on a foreign tour, travelling in 
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great state, and accompanied by chaplain, 
doctor, and innumerable attendants. 

Lord Lyttleton, another disputed con- 
quest of Miss Carter’s, was also merrily 
disposed of in the Tunbridge Wells cor- 
respondence. It would appear that the 
same “ Lady A.” had interfered in “my 
Lord L.’s” case also, and accordingly Miss 
Talbot is addressed thus : — 


Ask Lord Lyttleton’s postilions, his horses, 
and his dog, whether he has not given them 
reason to wish there was nobody that detained 
his lordship longer than my Lady A.?... 
When one fine gentleman said to another fine 
eee swe upon the Pantiles, ‘‘She talks 

reek faster than any other woman in En- 
gland,’’ pray was ¢hzs meant for my Lady A.? 
. . « Or, when the market folks in the side- 
walk left their pigs and their fowls to squall 
their hearts out, while they told each other, 
‘* Sartinly she is the greatest schollard in the 
world,” was the person they stared at and 
directed their sticks at my Lady A. ? 


Thus it will be seen that Elizabeth Car- 
ter not only received but enjoyed the plau- 
dits of her kind. When these were missing 
she was half amused, possibly just a shade 
annoyed. A neighboring proprietor, with 
a show place, having declined to make an 
exception as regarded certain restrictions 
and prohibitions in favor of the notable 
dames —-‘*It is barely possible,” allows 
the famous lady, with some contempt be- 
neath her smile, “that he may not have 
heard of our Lustricity at the Pantiles.” 

In 1738 appeared Elizabeth Carter’s 
first volume of poems, of which some are 
written to friends, some are odes, and 
some are translations, 

The book must have been but of trifling 
dimensions, for “it is not often,” says 
her biographer, “that so inconsiderable a 
volume is ushered into the world in so 
respectable a manner,”—by which he 
doubtless alludes to the fact that all Miss 
Carter’s three distinguished Tunbridge 
Wells friends are inserted somehow or 
other, by hook or by crook, into the pref- 
ace. 

Whether the poems were worthy of their 
author or not, can hardly now be decided, 
—orat any rate, nobody cares to decide, 
— but the possibility is that they would not 
have been heard of had they not emanated 
from the pen of the celebrated scholar. 
They passed into a third edition, itis true 
— but that says nothing ; books were rare 
in those days. 

One of the pleasantest things her nephew 
and biographer has to say about Elizabeth 
Carter, refers to her intercourse with those 
ordinary neighbors and commonplace ac- 
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quaintances who were on visiting terms 
with her when at Deal. “Her genius,” 
he writes, “and acquirements used to 
sleep, when to have displayed or given 
scope to them might have made the com- 
pany sensible to their own deficiencies. 
Hence, many persons were acquainted 
with her who, till they were told by others, 
never knew that she understood any lan- 
guage but her own, or was ever ten miles 
from her native place.” This is a delight- 
ful trait in the character of one who might 
have been inclined to pose as a superior 
being in the place that had once known 
her as the shy, unsophisticated girl, and 
that probably was not too ready to accept 
her in any other capacity. Recollections 
of courtly interviews abroad, and flattering 
intercourse with the great in many quarters 
of her own land, might have made Eliza- 
beth Carter secretly a little disdainful of 
the good folks at Deal ; a little inclined to 
draw up the curtain, if but fora moment, 
and give them a peep into other scenes, 
which would have made them open their 
eyes and hold up their hands. 

But real genius has seldom any such 
desire; and although the simple-minded 
spinster could jest merrily with her inti- 
mates about pulling caps with a certain 
“ Lady A.” for “my Lords B, and L.,” we 
may be sure the names of no one of these 
three ever crossed her lips when receiving 
company in her little parlor at Deal, even 
though she describes it as being the fash- 
ion there to make such immensely long 
visits that * before they are half over” she 
is so “restless and corky ” as to be “ ready 
to fly out of the window!” 

After enduring the penance of one of 
these visitations, however, Miss Carter 
would indemnify herself. ‘ About eight 
o’clock in the evening,” she tells Miss 
Talbot, when describing her life at this 
point, “I visit a very agreeable family, 
where I have spent every evening for the 
last fourteen years.” 

Every evening when at Deal, we pre- 
sume, is intended by this; but even then, 
the assertion is a startling one, when Eliz- 
abeth’s horror of monotony and regularity 
is remembered. In the very same letter, 
indeed, she refers to this side of her na- 
ture, alleging that she hardly ever pursued 
an occupation for over half an hour at a 
time, and that it was only the varying of 
her studies which prevented her from 
wearying of them. 

The accounts of Elizabeth Carter’s ram- 
blings abroad, undertaken in the ponder- 
ous, old-fashioned, cumbersome style of 
the period, are not so amusing as they 
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might have been. We have, of course, 
descriptions and anecdotes of hereditary 
grand dukes and duchesses ad infinitum, 
but these stale upon the reader, however 
interesting to the writer. Water-drinking 


at Spa in 1746 was really (making allow- 
ance for certain changes of custom) much 
the same as water-drinking at Spa— or 
elsewhere — is to-day, and apparently the 
lively Miss Carter did not appreciate it. 


The way of life is much less agreeable than 
at Tunbridge Wells. We set out for the 
springs about six o’clock [writes Mistress 
Carter]; the time of drinking lasts little more 
than an hour, and then we return and break- 
fast; but tea is absolutely prohibited to all 
water-drinkers. There is nothing but mere 
sauntering from this time till we dress for din- 
ner at two; and about five we begin visiting 
and going to the rooms; and then supper and 
to bed before ten. The whole town seems 
asleep by ten o’clock. Young people will, I 
believe, be the better for this, whatever they 
may be for the waters. . . . The company in- 
creases every day. I have just been tor half 
an hour to the Assembly, where I was tired 
to death with making forty curtseys. The 
Bishop of Augsburg is here; and he keeps a 
table, and invites all the company by turns. 
We have dined there once, and are to dine 
there again to-day. The dining with a sov- 
ereign prince is an affair of more honor than 
pleasure, and there is nothing like society. 
One circumstance is very awkward to little 
folks — the attendants are all men of quality, 
and you must either choke with thirst, or em- 
ploy a baron or count to bring you a glass of 
water! An ‘‘ Excellency ’’ with an embroid- 
ered star comes to us from his Highness when 
dinner is on the table, which is half an hour 
after twelve. 


At another time it is: — 


We grow every day more crowded. There 
is still more and more bowing and curtseying, 
as there are still more princes and princesses. 
Everybody is preparing to pay their court to 
the princess [this is the first mention of a 
special princess], but with this I have nothing 
to do; for I am told a hoop is absolutely 
necessary, and no hoop have I, and no hoop 
do I desire to have. So I shall decline the 
honor and the happiness of looking silly in 
the presence of Princess Ferdinand. 


Later on it is: — 


After all, there was a dispensation for going 
without hoops; but all the same, Mistress 
Carter did not go to the party, as she was in 
bed with a headache. 


Mistress Carter did, however, presently 
have a vision of royalty, and a ravishing 
vision it must have been. “They were 
laced,” she cries, “ within an inch of their 





lives! The princess has a fine complexion, 
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and is really as pretty as it is possible to 
be with such a stony look. Her French 
pronunciation is absolutely the worst I 
ever knew.” The poor princess! Perhaps 
the knowledge that she was “ pronounc- 
ing” before the great female linguist of 
the day may have made her French par- 
ticularly bad on the occasion. 

Occasionally the routine of water-drink- 
ing and princess-visiting would be vatied 
by a card-party. “I am going with my 
Lord Bath to play quadrille with my Lady 
Westmoreland and my Lady Primrose 
this afternoon, at the expense of Mrs. 
Montagu’s purse ; for” — mark what fol- 
lows — “J never give myself the airs of 
playing with such personages on my own 
account.” Certes, one never knows what 
maggots people of genius will take into 
their heads ; but to the ordinary mind it 
does seem a queer thing to suppose that 
to play with one’s own purse would indi- 
cate a greater spirit of arrogance than to 
play with a borrowed one. We can only 
hope that Mrs. Montagu’s purse brought 
luck, and that this excellent friend did not 
lose by her accommodating proclivities. 

Apparently Mrs. Montagu also kept her 
note-book for the benefit of correspond- 
ents; and her descriptions hit the mark 
so often that Elizabeth Carter quoted 
them on her own homeward sheets. After 
summing up her account of the country of 
Liége thus, “It is a wretched, undisci- 
plined, lawless country, the more so from 
its situation, as it is surrounded by many 
little independent states, so that a criminal 
may in a few hours take refuge in some 
other dominion, and be safe from the pur- 
suit of justice,” she adds, “ Mrs. Montagu 
has, I think, given a very lively and exact 
description of the whole country by calling 
it ‘The Seven Dials of Europe.’” 

Again, in Holland, whither the party 
wended their way presently, after herself 
complaining that all the streets of Utrecht 
“seem alike,” that the people are “ with- 
out motion either in their limbs or their 
features,” Mistress Carter has recourse to 
her friend for the master-stroke: ‘ Mrs, 
Montagu declares that she never had any 
complete idea of what was meant by s¢ock- 
stil till she came to Holland.” 

Neither the waters, nor the sight-seeing, 
nor Mrs. Montagu’s charming companion- 
ship, served, however, to make this for- 
eign trip one of unmitigated enjoyment ; 
for so far from being benefited in health 
— the ostensible object of the expedition 
— Mistress Carter complains that she is 
“sorry to be so unprofitable a companion 
to Mrs. Montagu; for ever since I left 
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England my head has been at least equally 
bad, and my nerves worse than for several 
years.” 

It must have been a cruel aggravation 
of this state of things to be attacked by 
the bugs of Cologne with such ardor that 
“in the morning I had lost an eye, and my 
face and arms were so inflamed and 
swelled that I was an absolute fright. The 
nextday I embalmed myself in cucumber 
juice; and though I was equally devoured, 
the venom was not so strong.” 

In the “ Memoirs,” which, we must con- 
fess, are long-winded and tiresome to a 
degree, there are many pages devoted to 
dull descriptions, doubtless of interest to 
the -recipient, but flavorless now. We 
would rather have had more space devoted 
to Elizabeth Carter’s London life — to the 
little house in Clarges Street, and to the 
men and women of mark who ascended 
and descended its narrow staircase. 

Mistress Carter was, it is true, on the 
wane as regarded both physical and mental 
activity when that glorious society of wits 
and belles which had Johnson for its 
mentor, Reynolds for its portrayer, Gar-. 
rick for its satirist, and Fanny Burney for 
its caricaturist, was meeting nightly, and 
having its dons-mots sent flying hither and 
thither after every meeting. But still Mis- 
tress Carter must have been the life of 
many a jocund assemblage, and must have 
heard many a good thing said, as well as 
quoted. We could wish more of these 
had been preserved, to the exclusion of 
accounts of perils, now laughable to hear 
of, undergone during the crossing *twixt 
Dover and Calais, and hardships, now 
dreary to listen to, endured in Continental 
hotels and over Continental roads. 

But naturally when in town, when in the 
midst of everything and everybody, there 
was not the same inducement for a much- 
sought-after wit and conversationalist to 
be loquacious on paper ; and possibly our 
present biographer may have. been com- 
pelled to take ** Hobson’s choice ” in the 
matter. He could not make letters and 
descriptions which did not exist. 

After the third edition of her poems, 
Mistress Carter wrote no more for the 
press; but she appears to have taken 
much delight in the productions of con- 
temporary genius, and it is interesting 
to find that she lived to welcome and ap- 
plaud “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 

How amazed would she and many oth- 
ers of her time have been to behold the 
slight esteem in which it is the present 
fashion to hold that glorious “ Lay !” 





And perchance, modest as she was, it 
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would also have surprised not a little the 
translator of “ Epictetus,” and the greatest 
female scholar of her period could she 
know that her very name, as well as the 
record of her triumphs, is almost un- 
known to a generation which has scarce 
patience for its own pedants, and cares less 
than nothing for the pedants of former 
days. L. B. WALFORD. 


From The Argosy. 
AN APRIL FOLLY. 


BY GILBERT H. PAGE. 


APRIL 1, 1890. 58A, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. I execrate my fellow men —and 
women! To-day I was over at Cathe- 
rine’s, Notan unusual occurrence with me, 
but on a more than usually important mis- 
sion. I needn’t note down how I achieved 
it. Am I likely to forget my impotent 
speeches? Still, she had given me plenty 
of excuse for supposing she liked me, and 
I said so. And then Catherine laughed 


.her exasperating little laugh that always 


dries up all sentiment on the spot, and 
makes my blood boil with anger. “I dike 
you?” she repeated mockingly; “not at 
all! not in the least! What can you be 
dreaming of?” 

I did for a moment dream of rolling her 
elaborately curled head in the dust of the 
drawing-room carpet; but I restricted 
myself to saying a few true and exceed- 
ingly bitter things, and departed without 
giving her time to reply; and herewith I 
register a vow on the tablets of my heart: 
“Tf ever again I make a single friendly 
overture to that young woman, may I cut 
off the hand that so betrays me!” 

By the by, it is April Fools’ day, an 
appropriate date by which to remember my 
folly. 

April 2, My feelings are still exceed- 
ingly sore. Oh, for a cottage in some 
wilderness —some vast contiguity of 
shade — whither I might retire, like a 
stricken hart from the herd, and sulk ma- 
jestically! The very thing! There rises 
before me an opportune vision of a cer- 
tain lonely farmhouse I wot of down by a 
lonely sea. I discovered it last summer 
while staying at Shoreford. I had ridden 
westward across the marsh lands of Win- 
dle, over the cliffs that form the coast line 
between this and Rexingham; and being 
thirsty, had foliowed some cows through a 
rick-yard, in the hopes of obtaining a glass 
of milk. 

There, behind the hayricks, I had come 





upon my first view of Down End Farm; 
and the picture of its grey stone, lichened 
walls, red roof, cosy kitchen and comely 
mistress, had remained painted on my 
brain. So, too, 1 retained a scrap of my 
conversation with Mrs. Anderson, and her 
casual mention of the London family then 
occupying her best rooms. ‘“ We don’t 
have many folks at Down End, it being so 
out of the way, sir ; but the gentleman here 
now says he do like it, just on account of 
the solitude and quiet.’ 

There was no particular reason at the 
time why these words should have so im- 
pressed me. Solitude was the last thing 
I desired then, having gone down to Shore- 
ford for my holiday, merely because Cath- 
erine was spending the summer there too. 
But now that everything is over between 
us, the solitary farm comes as balm to my 
wounded spirit. Let me see; to-day is 
Tuesday, the second. Good Friday is the 
day after to-morrow; I could get away 
to-morrow evening. All right! I'll go 
out and telegraph to Mrs. Anderson, and 
pay for her reply. 

April 4. Down End Farm. I reached 
this last night. At seven o’clock I found 
myself driving up from Rexingham sta- 
tion, with the crimson, flaming brands of 
the sunset behind me, and the soft, mys- 
terious twilight closing in on all sides. It 
was almost dark when we got to the top of 
Beacon Point Hill, and quite dark for a 
time as we began to desend the other side, 
for the road here is cut down between 
steep red gravel banks, crowned with 
sombre fir-trees. When these were passed 
and we reached the remembered stack- 
yard gate, there was clear heaven again 
above my head, its exquisite, ever-darken- 
ing blue already gemmed with the more 
brilliant stars. The Plough faintly out- 
lined above, and beautiful spica hanging 
low over Windle Flats. A cheerful glow- 
worm of red earth-light gleamed from the 
farmhouse windows as we drove round to 
the inner gate, while at the sound of the 
wheels the kitchen door opened, and my 
hostess came down the flagged pathway 
between the sleepy flowers to bid me wel- 
come, 

How delightful the first evening in 
country quarters always is. How com- 
fortable the wood fire that flamed and 
sputtered on the parlor hearth, how invit- 
ing the meal of tea, new-laid eggs, home- 
made breads and jams, honey and hot 
scones spread out upon a spotless cloth 
around a centre piece of daffodils and 
early garden flowers, For a rejected 
suitor I felt singularly cheerful; for a 
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blighted being I made a most excellent 
meal; and for the desperate misogynist I 
had determined on becoming I surely felt 
too much placid satisfaction at Mrs. An- 
derson’s homely talk. 

But it was really pleasant to lie back in 
the capacious leathern chair, while this 
good woman cleared away the tea-things, 
and lazily eying the fire, listen to the 
history of herself aad her family, of her 
husband, her children, her landlord, of her 
courtship, her marriage, her troubles, of 
the death of her mother in the room over- 
head the year before last, and of the wed- 
ding of her eldest boy Robert which is to 
take place this summer as soon as the 
corn is carried. 

Such openness of disposition, so often 
found among people of Mrs. Anderson’s 
class, is very refreshing, and it is conven- 
ient too. You know at once where you 
stand. I wish it were the custom in soci- 
ety. I should theh have learned from 
Catherine’s own lips how many fellows 
she had already sent to the right-about, 
and I should have given her no opportu- 
nity of adding to their number. 

I came down very late to breakfast this 
morning — my first breakfast in the coun- 
try is always luxusiously late—and I 
found a tall and pretty young girl busy 
building up the fire in my sitting-room. I 
guessed at once she was the “ Annie ” of 
whom I heard a long and pleasing account 
last night. Annie is the image of what 
her mother must have been twenty years 
ago. She has the same agreeable blue 
eyes, the same soft, straw-colored hair. 
But while Mrs. Anderson wears hers in 
bands at each side of the head, Annie’s is 
drawn straight back to display the smooth- 
.est of white foreheads, the freshest of 
freckled little faces in the world. She is 
about seventeen, and a sweet girl, I feel 
sure. Could no more play with a man’s 
feelings than she could torture one of the 
creatures committed to her care. She 
has charge of the poultry, she tells me, 
and is allowed half the profits. Mem.—I 
shall eat a great many eggs. 

April 5. I have done an excellent thing 
in exchanging the hollow shams of society 
for the healing powers of nature. I shall 
live to forget Catherine and to be happy 
yet. And there was after all something 
artificial about that girl. Pretty, cer- 
tainly, but with the beauty of the stage; 
now little Annie here is pretty with the 
beauty of the sky and meadows. 

_ Tam delighted with this place. There 
is nothing like the country in early spring. 
Suppose I were never to go back to town 
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again, but stay with the Andersons, see 
them through the lambing season, lend a 
hand at tossing the hay, swing a scythe 
at corn cutting (and probably cut off my 
own legs into the bargain), drink a health 
at son Robert’s wedding, and then durin 
the winter— yes, during the long, dar 
winter evenings when the wind raves 
round the old house and whistles down the 
chimneys, when the boom of the sea 
echoes all along the coast as it breaks 
against the cliffs — then to sit in the cosy 
sitting-room, with the curtains drawn along 
the low windows, a famous fire flashing 
and glaring upon the hearth, one’s limbs 
pleasantly weary with the day’s labor, one’s 
cheeks tingling from exposure to the keen 
air; would not this be an agreeable ex- 
change for the feverish anxieties and stag- 
nant pleasures of London life ? 

After a time, a considerable time no 
doubt, it would possibly occur to Cathe- 
rine to wonder what had become of me. 

April 6. Easter Sunday. I am writing 
in my sitting-room window. I raise =| 
eyes and see first the broad window:-sill, 
whereon stand pots of musk and gera- 
nium, not yet in flower; then through the 
clear, latticed panes, the bee-haunted gar- 
den, descending by tiny, grassy terraces 
to the kitchen-garden with its rows of peas 
and beans, its beds of lettuce and potato, 
its neat patches of parsley and thyme; 
then a field beyond. I note the double 
meandering hedge-line that indicates the 
highroad, and beyond again the ground 
rises in sun-bathed pastures and ploughed 
land to the gorse-covered cliff edge with 
its background of pure sky; a little to the 
right, yet still in full view from my win- 
dow, is an abrupt dip in the cliff, which 
shows a great wedge of glittering sea. It 
is here that my eyes always ultimately 
rest, until they ache with the dazzle and 
the beauty, and then by a natural transi- 
tion I think of — Catherine. 

At this moment she is probably dressing 
to go to church, and is absorbed in the 
contemplation of a new hat. I should 
think she had as many hats on her head 
as hairs—no, I don’t mean that; it sug- 
gests visions of “ole clo’es”—I mean 
she must have almost as many hats as 
hairs on her head. 

How inexpressibly mean and petty this 
devotion to rags and tags and gewgaws 
seems when one stands in the face of the 
immensities and the eternities! Yet it 
would appear as though the feminine mind 
were really incapable of impression by 
such Carlylean sublimities, for I saw 
Annie start for church a while since in a 
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most terrible combination of maroon and 
magenta. Her best clothes evidenily, 
cachemire and silk, with two flowers and a 
feather in her hat, her charming baby 
prettiness as much crushed and eclipsed 
as bad taste and a country town dressmaker 
could accomplish. What I like to see 
Annie in is the simple stuff gown she wears 
of a morning, with the big bib apron of 
white linen, and the spotless white collar 
caressing her creamy throat. I would lock 
her best clothes up in that delightful 
carved oak chest that stands up-stairs on 
the landing and throw the key into the 
sea; and little Annie would let me do it; 
she is evidently the most docile of child- 
women. Catherine, now, had I ever ven- 
tured on adverse criticism of her garments, 
would have thrown me into the sea instead. 

April 7. Bank holiday, and wet, of 
course. The weather is never propitious 
on the feast of St. Lubbock. The old 
saints apparently owe a grudge to this 
latest addition to the calendar. How 
beastly it must be in town, with the slushy 
streets and the beshuttered shops! How 
depressing for paterfamilias who arose at 
seven in the morning to set off with his 
wife and his brats and the family food- 
basket to catch some early excursion 
train! How much more depressing for 
him who has no train to catch, and nothing 
at all to do but worry through twelve mor- 
tal pleasure hours! 

St. Lubbock’s malevolent influence 
doesn’t fortunately extend down here, 
where everything seems to work in time- 
worn ruts. I walked over the fields oppo- 
site. There were a great many new- 
dropped lambs in the second meadow. 
They didn’t appear to mind the drizzle, 
but kreeling with their little front legs 
doubled under them, they sucked vigor- 
ously at their mothers, while their long 
tails danced and quivered in the air. 

There was one lamb lying quietly on its 
side. The ewe stood by, staring down at 
it with a sort of quiescent curiosity from 
her brown, stupid, white-lashed eyes. 
When I went over to her I saw the lamb 
was dying; its lips moved incessantly, its 
little body kept rising and falling with its 
labored breath, now and then it made a 
violent effort to get up, but always fell 
back in the same position. I passed back 
through the same field about an hour after. 
There was the lamb still dying, still breath- 
ing painfully, still moving its lips as be- 
fore, but the mother, tired of the spectacle, 
had walked off, and was calmly munching 
mangel-wurzel in another part of the field. 

I sentimentalized and moralized — nat- 


urally; and, naturally, too, I thought of 
Catherine. Strange there should be that 
vein of hardness running through the en- 
tire female sex. 

As the rain still continued this afternoon, 
I proposed to Mrs. Anderson she should 
show me the house. The excellent crea- 
ture, busy with the dairy, offered me Annie 
as her substitute. We went from cellar to 
garret, and the child’s companionship and 
her ingenuous prattle successfully be- 
guiled a couple of hours. The house in 
reality consists of two houses placed at 
right angles to each other. The older 
part, built between two and three hundred 
years ago, is inbabited by the Andersons 
themselves. It consists of a long, low 
kitchen, with an enormous hearth-place, an 
oaken settle, smoke-browned rafters, anda 
bricked floor. 

In the centre of the room is a massive 
but worm-eaten table, capable of seating 
twenty persons at ledst. It was built up 
in the kitchen itself some two hundred 
years ago, since no earthly ingenuity could 
have coaxed it through the low windows 
or narrow door. 

Two of these, latticed like those of my 
sitting-room, with the door between them, 
face west ; but long before the sun is down 
the wooded eminence opposite has inter- 
cepted all his beams. Outside is also a 
garden, full of forget-me-not, daffodil, and 
other humble flowers. Here Scot, the 
watch-dog, lies dreaming in his kennel, 
and beyond the gate the cocks and hens 
lay dolefully in the rain, or bunch them- 
selves up, lumps of dirty feather, under 
the shelter of the woodshed. 

Up-stairs are three sleeping-rooms, and 
the attics, with curious dormer windows, 
still higher. We come down again to the 
first floor. A long, matted passage runs 
from one end of the house to the other. 
It sinks half a step where the newer por- 
tion is joined on, This part, containing 
in all four rooms, two here and two below, 
was built in July, 1793, as a rudely 
scratched tablet or the wall outside informs 
me. 

I sit with Annie on the carved chest at 
the southern end of the passage. The 
window behind us gives an extensive view 
of grey rain and grey sea. ButI prefer to 
look at the smiling, freckled face that 
speaks so eloquently of sunny days. The 
wet, trailing fingers of the briar-rose climb- 
ing over the porch tap, tap at the casement, 
the loose branch of the plane-tree creaks 
in the wind, the distant sea moans and 





murmurs; but I prefer to listen to my 
little friend’s artless and occasionally 
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“h-less ” English, as she tells me how the 
Andersons have always been tenants of 
Down End since her great-grandfather 
came to the county and added on the liv- 
ing-house to the farmhouse for his young 
wife. 

“July, 1793." The date takes my fancy. 
I can see the Anderson of those days, 
large-boned, sinewy, stooping, with a red, 
fiery beard, like his present representa- 
tive, stolid, laborious, contented, building 
his house here facing the coasts of France, 
nearly as ignorant of, and quite as indiffer- 
ent to, the wild work going on over there 
in Paris town as little Annie herself can 
be. King, dictator, emperor, king, em- 
peror commune, have come and gone but 
the sturdy race of farmers sprung from 
great-grandfather Anderson still carry on 
the same way of life in the same identical 
spot. 

“ But I’m not amusing you,” says Annie 
regretfully. “If only it would leave off 
raining we might go out and have a ride 
on the tin-tan.” It takes me some little 
time, and a closely knit series of questions, 
to discover that tin-tan is Southshire for 
see-saw; and I think how Catherine would 
laugh at the spectacle of my bobbing up 
and down on one end of a plank and this 
little country damsel at the other. Her 


detestable laughter; but, thank Heaven! 


I never need suffer from it again. 

April 8. Gloomy again to-day. Ink- 
colored rain clouds hanging close over the 
hills, their fringe-like lower edges showing 
ragged across a pale sky, against which 
the hills themselves rise dark and sharp. 
Now and again a shower of rain falls, but 
not energetically; the wind blows, the 
clouds shift, the rain ceases, and the sky 
darkens or gleams with a watery bright- 
ness alternately. Looking over the wide 
landscape and leaden sea, here and there 
a patch of sunshine falls, while I myself 
walk in gloom; now the sails of a ship 
catch the radiance, now a farmstead, now 
a strip of sand over by Windle Flats. 

I feel slightly bored. Annie went into 
Rexingham this morning with Robert and 
the early milk cart. She is to spend the 
day with an aunt, and return with the 
empty cart this evening. Twice a day the 
Andersons send in their milk to Rexing- 
ham, and winter and summer son Robert 
must rise at 3 A.M. to see to the milking, 
harness Dolly or Dobbin, and jog off his 
seven miles. Seven miles there, and 
seven miles back, morning and evening ; 
that is twenty-eight miles in all, and ever 
the self-same bit of road in every weather. 
So that a farmer’s life has its seamy side 
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also. But then, to get back of a night! 
To find a good little wife like Annie wait- 
ing for you at the upper gate or by the 
house deor. To eat your supper and 
smoke your pipe, with your feet on the 
mantelpiece if you pleased, and no pos- 
sibility of being ordered into dress clothes 
to go to some vile theatre or idiotic dance 
— above all, to know teat Catherine knew 
you were perfectly happy without her— 
by the by, I wonder she has not written 
tome! Not that I want her to, of course. 
This would entail a few frozen conventional 
lines back by way of answer. But I am 
surprised she can endure thus easily the 
neglect of even the most insignificant of 
her subjects. I felt sure she would write 
to ask why I did not call on Sunday. She 
trusts, no doubt, to the greatness of my 
folly to bring me again, unasked, to her 
feet. Her confidence is for once mis- 
placed. 

April 9. A great improvement in the 
weather. I was awakened by the sun 
pouring in at my window, and looked out 
on to a light, bright blue sky, full of white 
cumuli that cast down purple shadows 
upon a grey-green sea. J draped myself 
in the white dimity window curtain, and 
watched Annie make her way up between 
the lettuce rows, with her hands full of 
primroses. She came from the orchard, 
where the green tussucked grass at the 
foot of the apple-tree is starred with these 
lovely little flowers. 

I must have a talk with Annie in the 
orchard one day. It would be just the 
background to show off her particular 
style of beauty. I like to suit my scenery 
to the drama in hand. Catherine would 
be quite out of place in an orchard, where 
she might stain her gown, or a harmless 
beetle or spider terrify her into fits. 

There appears to be only one post a day 
here; but Mrs. Anderson tells me that by 
walking up to Orton village I might find 
letters awaiting to-morrow’s morning de- 
livery. 1 was ass enough to go over this 
afternoon, and of course found nothing. 

As I passed the barn on my way in, my 
ear was saluted by much laughter and 
shouting. I came upon Annie giving her 
little brothers a swing. Both great doors 
of the barn were turned back upon the 
outside wall and the swing hanging by 
long ropes to the rafters, and holding two 
chubby urchins together on the seat, 
swung out now into the sunshine, now 
back into the gloom, while Annie stood 
and pushed merrily. Three tiny calves, 
penned off in a loose box at one end of 
the building, stared over the low partition 
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with soft, astonished eyes. It was a 
charming little picture. 

“There, Tim! I can only give you six 
more!” cries Annie. “I’ve got togo and 
make the puddings ” (she said “ puddens,” 
but what matter?) Before she goes she 
pulls a handful of grass from the threshold 
and offers it to the calves. While they 
tug it this way and that to get it from her 
hand, she endeavors to plant a kiss on the 
moist, black muzzle of the smallest, but he 
promptly and ungallantly backs and the 
grass falls to the ground. At the same 
moment the children discover me, and an 
awed silence succeeds to their chatter. 
Not to embarrass them, I move off and 
fall a-musing as to whether Catherine 
could make a pudding to save her life? 
It is pretty certain it would cost a man zs 
to have to eat it; does not even her violin 
playing, to which she has given indubi- 
table time and attention, set one’s teeth on 
edge to iisten to? 

Yet why this bitterness ? Let me erase 
Catherine and her deficiencies from my 
mind forever. 

April ro. Again no letter! Very well! 
I know what I will do. I am almost cer- 
tain I will doit. But first 1 will go down 
to the beach and give it a couple of hours’ 
sober reflection. No one shall say I acted 
hastily, ill-advisedly, or in pique. 

I cross over to the cliffedge. Here the 
gorse is aflame with blossom; the short, 
dry grass is full of tiny insect life. Vari- 
ous larks are singing; each one seems to 
sing the same song differently; perhaps 
each never sings the same arrangement 
twice! 

I go down the precipitous coastguards’ 
stairs. At every step it grows hotter. 
Down on the beach it is very hot, but 
there is shade to be found among the 
boulders at the cliff’s base. I sit down 
and stare along the vacant shore; at the 
ships floating on the sea; at the clouds 
floating in the sky; there is no sound but 
the little grey green waves as they break 
and slosh upon the stones. 

I think of Catherine and Annie, and I 
remark that the breakwaters are formed 
of hop-poles, twined together and clasped 
with red rusted iron girdles ; the wood has 
been washed by the tides white and clean 
as bones. I wonder whether I shall ask 
Annie to be my wife, and I wonder also 
whence came those — literally — millions 
of wine bottle corks that strew the beach 
to my right. From a wreck? from old 
fishing-nets ; or merely from the natural 

consumption of beer at the building of the 
breakwater ? 


Coming back to Down End, I find a 
travelling threshing machine at work in 
the rick-yard. I had heard the monoto- 
nous thrumming of its wheels a good way 
off. The scene is one of great animation, 
the machine is drawn up against the con- 
ical-shaped haystack, its black smoke 
stretches out in serpentine coils against 
the sky. A dozen men are busy about 
her; those who work her, old Anderson, 
son Robert —a dreadful lout he is too, 
quite unlike his sister—various other 
louts of the same calibre, the two little 
boys, very much in every one’s way, and 
Mrs. Anderson and Annie, who have just 
brought out jugs of ale. I naturally stop 
to say a few words to Annie and watch 
the threshing. Andersonis grinding out 
some of last year’s oats for the cattle. 

Son Robert comes to take a pull out of 
Annie’s jug. ‘ That’s prime, measter, 
ain’t it?” he says to me, and wipes his 
mouth with the back of his hand. I go 
in thoughtfully. Is son Robert exactly 
the sort of man I should care to call 
brother-in-law ? 

April 11, 12. These two days I have 
been casting up the pros and cons of a 
marriage with Annie. Shall it be —or not 
be? I suffer from a Hamlet-like perplex- 
ity. On the one hand I get a good, an 
amiable, an adoring little wife, who would 
forestall my slightest wish, who would 
warm my slippers for me, for whom I 
should be the Alpha and Oniega of exist- 
ence. She would never argue with me, 
never contradict me, never dream of 
laughing a# me; would never laugh at all 


into my keeping, as a good wife should, 
the key of her smiles and of her tears. 
But of course I should wish her to laugh. 
I should wish the dear little creature to 
remain as merry and thoughtless as possi- 
ble. Dear Annie! what surprise and de- 
light will shine in your innocent blue eyes 
when I tell you my story! Your childlike 
gratitude will be almost embarrassing. 
Last, and perhaps most weighty pro of all 
— when Catherine hears of it she will be 
filled with regret; yes, she may act indif- 
ference as gaily as she pleases, I am con- 
vinced that in her heart of hearts she will 
be sorry. 

Now for the cons; they, too, are many. 
As I said before, I should not like son 
Robert to call me brother. I should find 
honest old Anderson pére rather a trial 
with his red beard, his broken nails, and 
yawning chasm between his upper teeth ; 
even Mrs, Anderson, so comely and pleas- 





ant here in her own farmhouse, would 


unless I allowed her, for she would give - 
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suffer by being transplanted to Lincoln’s 
Inn. So might little Annie herself. A 
lapsed “1. ” in acountry hayfield has much 
less significance than when lost at a Lon- 
don dinner-table. How is it, I wonder, 
that while the dear child generally speaks 
of ’ay and ’ouse, she invariably besmirches 
with the strongest of aspirates the unfor- 
tunate village of H’Orton? Still, it would 
be easy to correct this, delightful to edu- 
cate her during our quiet evenings, to 
read with her all my favorite prose writers 
and poets! And, even supposing she 
couldn’t learn, is classical English in the 
wife an infallible source of married happi- 
ness? -Let me penetrate below externals 
and examine into the realities of things. 

I spend most of Friday and Saturday in 
this examination without making any sen- 
sible progress until supper on Saturday 
night, when I casually mention to Annie, 
who is laying the table, that Iam bound 
to leave Down End on the following Mon- 
day, as terms begin on the 15th. 

“Must you really go? Well, we shall 
miss you, surely,” says Annie. And J am 
not mistaken ; there is a wistfulness in her 
blue eyes, a poignant regret in her voice 
that goes to my heart. 

No, Annie! that decides me; I have 
suffered too much from blighted affection 
ever to inflict the same pangs on another. 
I am too well read myself in Love’s sad, 
glad book to mistake the signs written in 
your innocent face. Without vanity I can 
see how different I must appear in your 
eyes from all the farm hands and country 
bumpkins you have hitherto met; without 
fatuity I can understand how uncon- 
sciously almost to yourself you have given 
me your young affections. Well, to-mor- 
row you shall know you have won back 
mine in exchange. 

If Catherine could but guess what is im- 
pending! 

April 13 (Sunday). Annie in the ma- 
roon and magenta gown, carrying a clean 
folded handkerchief and a Church Service 
in her hand, has gone up to church, 

The bells are still ringing, and I am 
wandering through the little copse on the 
right of the farm. This wood, or planta- 
tion rather, flourishes down hill, fills up 
the narrow, interlying valley, and coura- 
geously climbs the eminence beyond. As 
I descend, it becomes more and more shel- 
tered. The wind dies away and the 
church bells are heard no longer. I am 
following a cart-track used by the wood- 
cutters, It is particularly bad walking. 
The last cart must have passed through in 
‘soft weather, the ruts are cut so deep, and 
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these are filled with water from the last 
rains. The new buds are but just “ex- 
ploding” into leaf ; here and there the 
Dryades have laid down a carpet of white 
anemone flowers to dance on; trailing 
brambles lie across the track, with Octo- 
ber’s bronze:and purple-green leaves, still 
hale and hearty, making an exquisite con- 
trast with the young, brilliant, fan-folded 
shoots just springing at their base. 

I will find an opportunity to speak to 
Annie this very afternoon. She is likely 
to be less busy to-day than at other times. 
I need not trouble much as to how I shall 
tell her. She is sure to listen to me in a 
sweet, bewildered silence. She will have 
no temptation to laugh at the most beauti- 
ful and sacred of earthly themes. There 
is, to my mind, something incurably frivo- 
lous about a woman who laughs when a 
man is in earnest. I have tried over and 
over again to impress this upon Catherine, 
but it never had any other effect but to in- 
crease her amusement. She is a young 
woman entirely without the bump of ven- 
eration, and ¢Azs, I should say, far more 
than an elegant pronunciation, is the de- 
sideratum in a wife. 

Sunday evening. I am in the mental 
condition of “Truthful James.” I ask 
myself: *DoIwake? DolIdream?” I 
inquire at set intervals whether the Cau- 
casian is played out? So far as I repre- 
sent the race, I am compelled to reply 
in the affirmative. This is what has hap- 
pened. I was smoking my post-prandial 
cigar in the terraced garden, lying back in 
a comfortable basket-chair fetched out 
from the sitting-room, when a shadow fell 
upon the grass, and Mrs, Anderson ap- 
peared in her walking things to know if 
there was anything I was likely to want, 
as she and “ Faather” and the little boys 
were just starting for Orton. 

“Don’t trouble about me,” said I; “go 
and enjoy yourself. No one better de- 
serves it than you, Mrs. Anderson.” And 
I add diplomatically: “ Doesn’t Miss 
Annie also go with you?” 

“ Annie’s over Fuller’s Farm way,” says 
the good woman, smiling ; and I smile too, 
for no particular reason. “She mostly 
walks up there of a Sunday afternoon.” 

I know Fuller’s Farm. I have passed 
it in my rambles. You skirt the copse, 
cross the suony upland field, drop over 
the stile to the right, and find yourself in 
Fuller's Lane. The farm is a little fur- 


ther on, a comfortable homestead, smaller 
than Down End, but built of the same 
grey, lichened stone, and with the same 
steep roof and dormer windows. 
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1 gave the Andersons ten minutes’ start, 
then rose, unlatched the gate, and fol- 
lowed Annie. I reached the upland field. 
It was dotted with sheep ; ewes and lambs ; 
long shadows sloped across it; a girl 
stood at the further gate. This was 
Annie, but alas ! some one was with her; 
a loutish figure that I at first took to be 
that of son Robert. But as I came nearer, 
I saw it was not Robert but his equally 
loutish friend, the young fellow I had seen 
working with him by the threshing ma- 
chine. That day, in his working clothes, 
he had looked what he was, a strong and 
honest young farmer. To-day, in his Sun- 
day broadcloth, with a brilliant blue neck 
scarf, a brass horseshoe pin, and a large 
bunch of primroses in his buttonhole, he 
looked a blot, an excrescence, on the 
sunny earth. Personally, he might have 
been tall, but for a pronounced stoop ; fair, 
but that he was burnt brick color ; smooth- 
faced, but for the multitude of lines and 
furrows, resulting from long exposure to 
the open air. His voice I couldn’t help 
admitting was melodious and manly, yet 
the moment he caught sight of me he 
shuffled his feet like an idiot, and blushed 
like a girlk He whispered something to 
his companion, dropped over the stile like 
a stone froma catapult, and vanished from 
view. 

Annie advanced to meet me, blushing 
sweetly. She had put a finishing touch to 
the magenta costume by a large, pink 
moss-rosebud. She looked at me with 
admiration. 

“Me and my young man have changed 
nosegays,” she remarked simply; “he 
asked me to give him my primroses, and 
he gave me this. They do grow beautiful 
roses up at Fuller’s.” 

“ Your what?” said I dismayed. “ Who 
did you say?” 

“My young man,” repeated Annie; 
“ Edward Fuller, from the next farm. He 
and me have been keeping company since 





Christmas only, but I’ve known him all 
my life. We always sat together in school ; 
he used todo my sums for me, and I’ve 
got still a box full of slate pencil ends 
which he had touched.” 

So my card castle came to the cloth. 
Here was a genuine case of true idyllic 
boy and girl love, that had strengthened 
and ripened with mature years. Annie 
had no more given mea thought — what 
an ass, what an idiot lam! But really, I 
think Catherine’s cruelty has turned my 
brain. I am ready to plunge into any folly. 

And it would have been folly. After the 
first second’s surprise and mortification, I 
felt my spirits rise with a leap. I was 
suddenly dragged back from moral sui- 


cide. The fascinating temptation was 


placed forever beyond my reach. And it 
was Edward Fuller who thus saved me! 
Good young man! I fall upon your neck 
in spirit, and kiss you like a brother. 

I am still free! who knows what to- 
morrow may bring. 

April 14. To-morrow is here and has 
brought a letter from Catherine. I find it 
lying by my plate when I come down to 
breakfast. I take it up, look at the super- 
scription, partly in Catherine’s well-known 
writing, partly in my landlady’s spider 
scrawl —for it had gone first to my Lon- 
don rooms. I turn it over, feel it, decide 
it contains one sheet of paper only, and 
put it resolutely down. After breakfast is 
time enough to read it; nothing she can 
say shall ever move me more. 

I pour out my coffee; my resolutions 
waver and dissipate themselves like the 
steam rising from my cup. I tear the 
letter open, and find myself in Heaven 
straightway. And these are the winged 
words that bore me there: — 

“Why do you not come and see me? 
Why are you so blind? It is true I do 
not /ike you! But I love you with all my 
heart. Ah! could you not guess? did you 
not know?” 





A RECENT communication of Herr Biichner 
to the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. 
Petersburg announces that, among other ob- 
jects obtained in the Chinese province of 
Kansu by Herrn Potanin and Beresowski, 
during their expedition of 1884-87, was a skin 
of £luropus melanoleucus. This very remark- 
able bear-like animal is hitherto known only 
from the specimens which were procured by 
Pére David in the principality of Moupin, in 
the north of Szechuen, and which are now in 
the Paris Museum. Herr Beresowski met 
with it in the mountains of southern Kansu, 





at an elevation of ten thousand to twelve thou- 
sand feet, where it inhabits the bamboo bushes, 
and is known to the natives as the Pet-ssjun 
or Chua-ssjun, i.e., white, or spotted, bear. 
Few presents, we imagine, would delight the 
heart of the director of the British Museum 
of Natural History more than examples of 
this rare and little-known mammal. As France 
and Russia can now both boast of specimens, 
England, whose interests in China are so pre- 
dominant, surely ought to be able to obtain 
some likewise. 
Nature. 
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